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FROM OUR READERS 


Dear Sir: 


The December 1959 issue of The Journal 
of Teacher Education is by far the most 
significant issue yet to appear. 

Every article is most pertinent and .. . 
will be most informative and stimulating to 
statewide and regional groups now working 
on issues in this field. 

You and your associates are to be com- 
mended on the continuing high professional 
quality of this and related publications of the 
Commission. 

J. Burton Vasche 
Associate Superintendent 
Department of Education 

Sacramento, California 


Dear Sir: 

My enthusiastic congratulations on your 
editorial, ‘New Horizons in Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards,” in the 
December 1959 issue of The Journal of 
Teacher Education. 1 believe you have done 
an outstanding job in stating the immediate 
challenges facing all of us in educational 
work. 

Clyde E. Crum 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 


Dear Sir: 


The December issue of the Journal of 
Teacher Education is particularly good. As 
a matter of fact, I am running an hour and a 
half behind schedule this morning because 
I got too interested in some of the articles. 
I particularly enjoyed “Research for Under- 
graduates in Teacher Education” and “‘Stu- 
dent Opinion—Sacred Cow or Booby Trap?” 
The latter gave me some good “ammunition” 
for future faculty discussions. 


Sister Mary Catherine, D.D.P. 
Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio, Texas 
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Liberal Education 
in the Professions 

The history of professional education in 
the United States strongly suggests that the 
occupational groups which have most re- 
cently turned to institutions of higher ed- 
ucation for the formal education of their 
future members, such as the physical thera- 
pists, actuaries, and medical technologists, 
could profit greatly by observing the de- 
velopments in the older professions. The 
experience of the latter clearly shows that 
the social status and the general competence 
of their members have been enchanced by 
the adoption of educational programs which 
emphasize broad principles and a general 
education for the varied responsibilities of 
life. Contrary to a view among some mem- 
bers of the newer professional groups, they 
will not gain prestige and a separate identity 
by multiplying units of highly specialized, 
technical instruction of limited applicability. 
Curricula in some professional schools, com- 
posed of narrow, highly specialized and tech- 
nical subject matter, could be improved by a 
reduction of such courses, by an increase in 
the liberal arts and sciences, and by offering 
core courses in the professional field stressing 
principles rather than details of fact and 
technique. If such a reorientation occurs, 
gradates will not only fulfill their professional 
responsibilities more effectually; they will 
also more fully understand and discharge 
their duties as citizens and they will live a 
richer personal life. The profession as a 
whole will gain the enhanced social and 
economic status and greater opportunity for 
civic leadership which have invariably ac- 
companied the raising of educational stand- 
ards.—Earl J]. McGrath, Liperat Epucatior 
IN THE Proressions (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1959) p. 34. 

















Editorial Comments 


The Road Ahead 


HE title of these comments was taken 
from that of the closing address at each of 
the seven regional TEPS conferences of the 
1960 series. These conferences were held at 
Washington, Denver, Chicago, Reno, Okla- 
homa City, Louisville, and Boston. The out- 
comes of these seven conferences present 
some clues to the caliber of the deliberations 
concerning co-operative efforts to strengthen 
teacher education through participation of 
representatives of the total profession. 

Following The Kansas Conference, which 
was devoted to “The Education of Teachers: 
Curriculum Programs,” many requests were 
made to the Commission that, because of the 
great scope and complexity of the problems 
considered at The Kansas Conference, an 
additional conference (the forthcoming San 
Diego Conference) be devoted to curriculum 
programs in teacher education rather than 
the announced plan to devote this Confer- 
ence to a study of teacher certification. Both 
the Commission and the Steering Committee 
gave serious consideration to these requests, 
but decided instead to attempt to secure an 
extensive follow-up study of The Kansas Con- 
ference’s subject in state TEPS conferences 
and in the series of regional TEPS confer- 
ences during the school year 1959-60. This 
plan has worked reasonably well. 

In the first place, the follow-up of The 
Kansas Conference in some 25 to 30 state 
TEPS conferences, to be held this year, will 
involve some 5,000 key leaders in every field 
and at every level of education and will se- 
cure much wider participation than would 
have been possible in another national con- 
ference. In the second place, the establish- 
ment of a planning committee in each of 
the seven regions, with the responsibility for 
developing not only the organizational plan 
for the conferences but of developing in- 
vitational lists in co-operation with the re- 





spective state education associations and their 
TEPS commissions, proved to be extremely 
effective. The purposes of following this 


procedure were two-fold: (1) to provide 
greater autonomy in the regions in planning 
conferences; and (2) to involve each state 
TEPS commission in developing balanced 
representation, both in their own state con- 
ferences and in the regionals, with a special 
effort to secure a large carryover of partici- 
pants from The Kansas Conference and the 
state TEPS conferences into the regionals. 
A significant by-product of this procedure 
was the suggestion by these planning com- 
mittees that the major emphasis be given 
to “Considerations in the Planning of Insti- 
tutional Programs.” 

As we have analyzed the lists of partici- 
pants in the seven conferences, we find that 
about 1,500 people participated, greater by 
one-half the total involved in the series of 
regional TEPS conferences in previous years. 
This is surely symptomatic of the interest 
in the co-operative effort and in the subject 
under consideration. 

We are especially pleased, in analyzing the 
invitational lists from the respective states, 
to find a reasonable balance. In only one of 
the seven regional conferences was there a 
noticeable lack of liberal-arts representatives; 
in only about five of the state lists was an 
imbalance apparent. There were, it is true, 
far too few liberal arts representatives in 
attendance in all of the conferences, but this 
was not due to a lack of invitations sent. 
The planning committees established in each 
region consisted of from two to three people 
from each state. These included the state 
TEPS chairman, the state director of teacher 
education and certification, and the state 
TEPS consultant. Only in the Louisville and 
Oklahoma City conferences did the central 
staff of TEPS have to assume major responsi- 
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bility for planning, and this was because 
appropriate dates could not be found for the 
entire planning group to meet. 


As one analyzes the invitational lists of the 
respective states and the lists of participants 
in the regional conferences, one major weak- 
ness does become evident, however. This 
weakness derives from the fact that many of 
the 60 co-operating organizations, each of 
which was invited to submit a state-by-state 
list of suggested participants, did not fur- 
nish their lists in time to be included on the 
central list compiled by J. F. Wellemeyer. 
Too, this central list was late in reaching 
some states; in fact, some 15 states had al- 
ready sent in their invitational lists to 
NCTEPS when the central list was received. 
Except in two or three instances, however, 
the state education associations immediately 
sent in supplementary lists taken from this 
central list. 


What the fruits of these conferences will 
be, in terms of follow-up of The Kansas 
Conference, is, of course, impossible to esti- 
mate. From observation of these conferences 
and the reports, which are to be published 
in a volume entitled The Education of 
Teachers: Considerations in Planning Insti- 
tutional Programs, it is apparent that in 
most instances groups were able to pick up 
where The Kansas Conference left off and 
to extend the discussions and agreements be- 
yond those achieved at Lawrence. Interest 
in the subject was evidently widespread. 
Moreover, NCTEPS has distributed more 
than 10,000 copies of the brochure summar- 
izing The Kansas Conference study-group 
discussions, mostly as a result of requests 
from faculties who were studying their own 
teacher-education programs. 


The discussion of the “New Horizons in 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards,” the special project of NCTEPS, at each 
of the conferences, proved to be of great in- 
terest to participants. Several weaknesses 
were noted here: (1) there was not sufficient 
time for a satisfactory discussion of the prob- 
lems involved in this project; and (2) there 
was obviously a wide range among partici- 
pants in the degree of their understanding 
of the problems involved. For example, it 


was noticeable that all too few of the partici- 
pants were knowledgeable about the history, 
organization, and work of the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation. From these discussions it was quite 
obvious that if the Professional Standards 
Movement is to achieve the desired forward 
thrust, there must be a wider base of under- 
standing developed among the members of 
the profession. This has always, of course, 
been a serious problem. But, now that many 
possible and significant break-throughs in 
procedures, principles, goals, and techniques 
may be imminent, the broadening of that 
base of understanding is more essential than 
ever. 


What is the future of the co-operative 
movement, which was begun so hopefully at 
Bowling Green? Of course, the formally or- 
ganized co-operative venture will end this 
June with the San Diego Conference. From 
then on, any continuation of this effort will 
depend upon the alertness and interest of 
the several professional organizations which 
have joined in these conferences. One con- 
clusion seems warranted: This venture can- 
not continue as a “one-way street.” NCTEPS 
and its allied 55 parallel state TEPS commis- 
sions will doubtless seek to continue to se- 
cure a balanced representation in their fu- 
ture conferences. But unless the respective 
academic associations do likewise, one can 
predict with reasonable certainty that the 
Movement will begin to decelerate and final- 
ly come to a halt. 


We presented this viewpoint in the clos- 
ing address at several of the conferences, as 
follows: 


The co-operative venture in this series of co- 
operative TEPS conferences, vigorously supported 
by nine influential cosponsoring organizations 
and some 60 co-operating associations, has ad- 
mittedly borne some good fruit. But will the 
venture continue? Or, will the end of the 
special and formal effort begin with The San 
Diego Conference and the momentum decelerate 
and finally grind to a stop? We do not know. 
History would answer “yes.” This we do know: 
It will unless the associations of subject-matter 
specialists, the associations whose members are 
especially concerned with the liberal arts, vigor- 
ously take up the movement and vigorously 
sponsor an extension of the co-operative concept. 
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The one big thing we have learned from this 
movement— aside from the fact that he who as- 
sumes any measure of leadership in such an 
effort is in for suspicion of his motives and is 
in for some good solid belts on his mental and 
spiritual sensitiveness—is that each of us is 
motivated more by the interest and actions of his 
own specialized professional association than by 
any other factor. Each of us craves the approba- 
tion of our particular colleagues. TEPS alone 
cannot secure the continued interest and partici- 
pation of the specialists; the National Education 
Association alone cannot; the American Council 
on Education alone cannot; the American As- 
sociation of -Colleges alone cannot. In fact, the 
general associations acting alone or together can- 
not do so. Neither can the government, nor the 
foundations—except sporadically and spasmodic- 
ally—nor can the colleges. Only the specialized 
associations can. And if they do not, if they fail 
to take the initiative in sponsoring conferences 
and other efforts, with the same general kind of 
balance which has characterized the TEPS co- 
operative conferences, the effort will gradually 
disintegrate. The 55 state TEPS commissions and 
NCTEPS will, hereafter, we believe, seek this 
kind of balanced participation. But again, un- 
less the specialists know that they have the 
sanction and vigorous support and urging of 
their respective professional associations, we shall 
shortly be back where we were. 


To state the matter in another way, are we 
ready to come to grips with the distressing 
problem of fragmentation of the teaching 
profession? Are we ready, all of us, at what- 
ever level and in whatever field in education 
we are engaged, to view ourselves as members 
of one body? Are we ready, each of us, to 
assume a rightful share of the task of achiev- 
ing the standards by which competence can 
reasonably be guaranteed for all admitted to 
practice? We certainly do not know the 
answers to these questions. There is evidence 
either way—negative and affirmative. We can 
only hope that the preponderance is, or is 
growing, toward the affirmative. Andrews 
and Pearce in the closing paragraph of their 
report of The Kansas Conference summed up 
the hopes for the future in this way: 


There have been other reports like this one, 
of course. But the authors of this one hope that 
it goes beyond previous exemplars of its kind, in 
that it pulls together and co-ordinates the best 
thinking of all in attendance at the Kansas 
Conference and puts on the record the Con- 
ference’s understanding of the task before us. 
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The task is to develop better teachers. And this 
report has been mainly concerned with expound- 
ing criteria for programs and courses which will 
produce those teachers. The developing of pro- 
grams and courses is the huge job which remains. 
All who attended The Kansas Conference (and 
we hope all who read this report) know now that 
they cannot afford to neglect the opinions or 
scant the talents of any of the groups at the 
Conference. Having together defined our ends, 
we can no longer honestly carry on apart. We 
must together proceed—at local levels—to define 
our means. We came together for the sake of 
the student whom we would teach to teach. If, 
in our selfishness, egocentrism, and overconfi- 
dence, we pull agart, it is he whom we will in- 
evitably hurt. We have talked a good deal about 
our co-operative enterprise; this report in great 
part derives from that talk. All of us must put 
up or shut up. Now we must act, and act 
together. 


Progress for Hire 

The exposures regarding the rigged TV 
shows and payola (which, as best we can tell 
is a “hep-cat” term for plain bribery but is 
dressed up in a fuzzy term to make the prac- 
tice appear cute or smart or at least not bad) 
have been the springboard of much lamenta- 
tion in editorial columns. Almost everybody 
has had his fling at it, so why should we be 
reticent? 


It is easy, of course, to attribute the 
flagrant dishonesty of a few as symptomatic 
of the values of the entire world of business. 
This is so obviously unfair that some exami- 
nation of this spreading virus is needed. 
Maybe there are some lessons in the squalid 
mess for educators. 


Without pointing a finger at any specific 
case or individual, one wonders if educators 
themselves should not be examining just how 
the threat of the payola racket might con- 
ceivably spread to their own ranks. Obvious- 
ly, what really shocked the public about the 
TV business was the presence of educators 


' Roy Harvey Pearce and L. O. Andrews, “To- 
ward the End of the Beginning,” The Education 
of Teachers: Curriculum Programs, Official Re- 
port of The Kansas Conference, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, June 23-26, 1959 
(Washington, D. C.: National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
National Education Association, 1959) p. 28. 
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and ministers among the cheaters. The others 
they could shrug off with the classic patois of 
frustration and indifference, “So what?” But 
the involvement of professional people shook 
their complacent acceptance of debauchery. 
In this popular reaction, one suspects that 
there exists the feeling that however rotten 
the run-of-the-mill, pedestrian characters 
might be, society still had its cohesive, saving 
remnants among that small few who pro- 
fessed dedication to truth. If these were 
involved, too, where were we to look for any 
remaining integrity in our culture? Our 
society could tolerate McCarthyism—even be 
bemused by it as the peccadillos of a vote- 
hunting politician—and recover from it when 
the ribald antics became a bit boring. But 
how does a society recover from dryrot at the 
wellspring of integrity? 

Surely the possibility of developing paral- 
lels in education to the TV and payola 
messes cannot escape the thoughtful observer. 
We are all repelled by the evidence of pay- 
offs which, in the end, means that the Ameri- 
can people are permitted to hear only the 
music which will enrich some selfish or sinis- 
ter interests. It is only a few steps removed 
from this to the practice of some of our 
mass-communication media of presenting to 
the public only those choice bits of informa- 
tion and viewpoints which buttress their 
monolithic notions of what education should 
be. It is only a few steps away for the writer 
of sensational pieces on the alleged decadence 
of our educational system to select isolated 
examples and here-and-there statistics with 
which to implant a desired stereotypé in the 
public mind. It is less than a few steps away 
when respected writers compose pieces about 
education with not one but both ears tuned 
to the doctrinaire winds of some well-heeled 
sources. 

Some of the experiments in education have 
been reported in the exciting lingo of the 
race track, with dramatic chronicling of the 
race between “control” and “experimental” 
groups; and with monotonous certainty, the 
experimental group always emerges as the 
winner, hands down, so to speak. Some of 
these “experiments” have been fantastic in 
concept and extraordinary in alleged results. 
But the more bizarre the design and the 


more sensational the promised findings, the’ 
more do our mass-communication media give 
ecstatic coverage. 

Our apprehension is that respected names 
in education may be enticed to lend them- 
selves to this sort of hocus-pocus. This can 
be thin ice, indeed. 

And now teachers are being belabored not 
only as anti-intellectual, but anti- technology. 
This propaganda emanates from the reluc- 
tance of teachers to embrace unquestioningly 
the sweeping claims of some of the producers 
and sellers of teaching gadgets. Such be- 
laboring is usually accompanied by charges 
of “feather-bedding,” of fear by teachers that 
the teacher shortage will be solved; or 
charges that professional organizations fear 
loss of membership and dues. One of our 
colleagues reports a conversation with a 
chance plane companion who was almost 
violent in his advocacy of the 12-month school 
term. He quoted statistics, examples, and 
expert opinion, all supporting the soundness 
of the idea. Intrigued by the man’s heat and 
light on the subject, our colleague asked 
his occupation. “I manufacture air-condition- 
ing equipment,” he replied. It is by such 
little mustard seeds that giant trees of prop- 
aganda are grown. 

This leads us to observe that what really 
“sends” the publicists is experimentation 
aimed at proving that the cost of education 
can be cut by phenomenal amounts. Long 
before any results can be announced, these 
publicists conclude that it must be so because 
they so much wish it so. 

Or take the claims that teaching should be 
made into a mass-production process. This 
one really excites the members of the self- 
styled tax-paying fraternities and their mass- 
communication media sycophants: the idea 
that education can and should match step- 
by-step the automation increasing produc- 
tivity per man-hour in industry. We are 
intrigued by the retort of an anonymous 
heckler in an audience recently. A celebrated 
proponent of mass teaching was delivering 
his usual exegesis. With a dramatic gesture, 
he intoned, “This 1 to 25 ratio that educators 
consider an absolute, irreducible, and sound 
formula—what other presumed ratio in our 
society has persisted so long as sheer folk- 
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lore?” From the audience, while the drama- 
tist was still frozen in his gesture, came a 
bull-like voice: “The one man to one-woman 
ratio!” Of course, we have enumerated only 
a few of the possibilities in education for 
those who might become converts to the no- 
tion, “If it sells, it’s moral.” 

Our guess is that what education needs to 
ameliorate the huckster approaches to new 
and untried gimmicks in education is a bit 
of lusty satire. The English have always been 
masters of the devastating uses of satire. In 
America, its use is virtually a lost art. We 
have a hunch that clever ridicule will be a 
deterrent which will outstrip the appeal of 
the subtle nuances of payola. 


Disenchantment 


The announcement (see the article on 
page 29) on January 29 by Dr. Carl F. Han- 
sen, Superintendent of Washington, D. C., 
Schools, that District Schools would terminate 
their affiliation with the area educational TV 
series at the end of this school year is a 
significant one. It may be the forerunner of 
of a “break-through” against high-pressure 
campaigns directed at school superintendents 
to induce them to embrace the fantastic 
claims of some proponents regarding the 
miracles of educational TV, to sell tech- 
nology as a substitute for good teachers. 

We have said many times—and we repeat: 
There can be little doubt that TV and other 
technological aids can be of immeasurable 
value in enriching teaching. The problem is 
to find the best uses. This must be done by 
patient experimentation and not by public- 
ity barrages. 

That at long last an outstanding superin- 
tendent, who has demonstrated that he is 
wedded neither to the progressives nor to 
the conservatives in education, has had the 
courage to call a halt to the “Madison 
Avenue” approach to education is hearten- 
ing, indeed! And it may pressage the place- 
ment of the use of these technological aids 


in proper perspective. 
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The following editorial in the Washington 
Post, February 2, states the case well, in our 
opinion: 

Television carefully co-ordinated with a cur- 
riculum can be a useful teaching tool. We are 
sorry, therefore, that the TV science program 
offered by the Greater Washington Educational 
Television Association has not worked cut satis- 
factorily from the point of view of the District 
school system. Superintendent Hansen’s abrupt 
and unexpected announcement that the Wash- 
ington schools will not participate in the third 
planned foreign language course for elementary 
pupils deals a serious blow to educationnal TV 
in the infancy of that medium and it deprives 
the local school system of an aid which might 
have been molded to much greater effectiveness. 

Educational television has suffered from the 
extravagant claims of its proponents. Repre- 
sented as an educational shortcut and as a 
solution for the teacher shortage, it was bound 
to arouse disappointment and resentment. It can 
supplement and enrich a teaching program but 
it cannot replace teachers. At its best, indeed, 
it will stimulate curiosity and evoke questions in 
such a way as to emphasize the importance of 
the direct school-teacher relationship in the 
classroom. 

The essence of good teaching is the awakening 
of student interest and the encouragement of 
thought through discussion. TV, if it is geared 
closely and carefully to a teacher’s program, can 
help to do this. It can also supplement the 
facilities of any single school by providing supe- 
rior laboratory equipment or by taking the place 
of field trips or by doing other things a class- 
room teacher cannot do. But it is bound to 
fail if it tries to be or is regarded as substitute 
for the classroom teacher. 

Apparently no satisfactory co-ordination was 
ever worked out between GWETA and the 
District schools. Perhaps it was a mistake for 
GWETA to try to serve more then a single 
school system with a single program. Perhaps 
the District schools need to develop a TV ad- 
junct tailored to their own curriculum and piped 
to classrooms on a closed circuit basis. We 
hope in any event that GWETA will be able to 
continue its service to other school systems in 
the Washingon area and will perhaps find a way 
to meet the special needs of the D. C. schools. 
Meantime, Dr. Hansen seems justified in with- 
drawing from a program that does not precisely 
fit the needs of Washington classes. 

—TMS. 
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Selected List of New Houghton Mifflin Texts in Education 


TROW, William Clark .. . 


BEREDAY, George 
BRICKMAN, William 


READ, Gerald ....... 


LOGAN, lillion ...... 


MUELLER, Kate Hevner . . . 


PSYCHOLOGY IN TEACHING 
AND LEARNING 


Instructor's Manval and Stedent’s Manval 


THE CHANGING SOVIET SCHOOL 


SOCIAL ISSUES IN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL 
METHODS IN PSYCHOLOGY 
AND EDUCATION 


Stedy Manval and Key to Study Manval 


THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC, 
3rd edition 


THE STANFORD-BINET INTELLIGENCE 
SCALE: Manual for the Third 
Revision Form L-M 


TEACHING THE YOUNG CHILD 


THEORY AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF COLLEGE PERSONNEL WORK 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY » Boston 


New York, 16 + Atlanta, 5 


Geneva, lll. + Dallas,1 * Palo Alto 








The NCATE in 1960 


Tuis is the first report for general pub- 
lication since the National Commission 
on Accrediting recognized the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education as the national accrediting 
agency for all programs of teacher edu- 
cation. The purpose of this report, there- 
fore, is to describe the major develop- 
ments that have occurred with reference 
to accreditation in this field since the 
Council (NCATE) was recognized by the 
Commission (NCA) on October 10, 1956. 


Background 

The NCATE is a national accrediting 
agency which deals exclusively with pro- 
grams of teacher education at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. The 
programs which it evaluates and accredits 
are offered by several types of colleges 
and universities including state teachers 
colleges, state general colleges which 
emphasize teacher education, private and 
parochial liberal arts colleges, state and 
private universities, and land-grant col- 
leges. The NCATE is not a branch of 
any educational organization or associa- 
tion, nor is it organically affiliated with 
any such group. Instead, the NCATE is 
completely autonomous in the policies it 
adopts and the procedures it follows. Its 
financial support comes from several 
sources, but the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(AACTE) and the National Education 
Association (NEA) are the chief sources. 
The budget for 1959-60 is $67,000. 


W. Earl Armstrong 


A Report of Changes, Action 
Progress, and Trends 


Changes in Structure 


Prior to June 1, 1957, the NCATE con- 
sisted of 21 members, only six of whom 
were from colleges and _ universities. 
When the NCA recognized the NCATE 
in October 1956, it was with the clear 
understanding that the Council would be 
reorganized in such a way as to have a 
majority of its members from colleges 
and universities. Accordingly, the fol- 
lowing structure including 19 members 
was approved by the various organiza- 
tions that make up the Council and was 
made effective on June 1, 1957: 3 ap- 
pointed by an ad hoc committee desig- 
nated by the NCA; 7 appointed by the 
AACTE; | appointed by the Council of 
Chief State School Officers; 1 appointed 
by the National Association of State 
Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification; 6 appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the NEA from nom- 
inees submitted by the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, NEA; and | appointed 
by the National School Boards Associa- 
tion. 


The revised structure provides for ten 
representatives from colleges and uni- 
versities and nine from noninstitutional 


Dr. Armstrong is director of the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Reprints of this 
article are available on request from 
NCTEPS. Copies in quantity are available 
to local and state professional groups. 


9 
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groups concerned with the quality of 
teacher education programs. 

As this report is being written, in early 
January 1960, the Council and the Na- 
tional Commission on Accrediting are 
jointly reviewing the structure of the 
NCATE. The results of this review can- 
not be foreseen at this time, but the joint 
committee shows no inclination to 
recommend any radical changes in the 
structure. There is a possibility that some 
less tentative way will be found for ap- 
pointing the three collegiate representa- 
tives now appointed by the ad hoc com- 
mittee. 


Evaluations Made and Actions Taken 
Since 1956 


The Third Annual List of institutions 
accredited by the NCATE, which was 
published by the Council in the summer 
of 1956, included 291 colleges and uni- 
versities. The Council had started on 
July 1, 1954, with 284 institutions which 
were accepted with full accredited status 
from the AACTE. The first year four of 
these merged into two colleges, leaving a 
net of 282. The Third Annual List, 
therefore, represented a net gain of nine 
institutions. The Sixth Annual List, the 
current one, includes 333 colleges and 
universities. Inasmuch as one of the 282 
on the original list is no longer ac- 
credited, this means that the current list 
includes 52 in&titutions that have re- 
ceived their initial accreditation for 
teacher education since the Council be- 
gan to function in 1954. Forty-three of 
these have been accredited within the 
past two years. 

The major point to be drawn from the 
figures presented in the preceding para- 
graph is that the NCATE has had only 
two years of unhampered operation. 
These have been the two years since the 
National Commission on Accrediting 
recognized the NCATE, thereby giving 
its approval for any interested institution 


to invite the NCATE to evaluate its 
teacher education program. During that 
two-year period ending in May 1959, the 
NCATE evaluated the teacher education 
programs of more than 100 colleges and 
universities. Forty-three of these were re- 
evaluations of institutions already ac- 
credited by the NCATE and the re- 
mainder were institutions requesting ac- 
creditation by the NCATE for the first 
time. None of the 43 re-evaluations re- 
sulted in the removal of an institution 
from the accredited list, but 16 of the 43 
were given only provisional accreditation 
for all or some parts of their programs. 
(The significance of “provisional” ac- 
creditation is explained in a later section 
of this report.) Others were denied ac- 
creditation for some parts of their pro- 
grams. As examples, one institution was 
granted reaccreditation of its program 
for the preparation of elementary and 
secondary teachers through the bachelor’s 
degree, but not through the master’s de- 
gree which it offered; another was not 
reaccredited for the preparation of 
school service personnel, including school 
administrators and guidahce counselors, 
which it offered. 

The Council tries to avoid the formal 
evaluation of an institution unless the 
preliminary information available indi- 
cates that the program stands a good 
chance of being accredited. Many institu- 
tions have been advised either to defer 
their requests for formal evaluations un- 
til improvements could be made or with- 
draw their applications altogether. Even 
with these precautions, the Council has 
found it necessary to deny accreditation 
to 15 institutions within the past two 
years and to grant only provisional ac- 
creditation to 15 others The Council 
urges that those persons responsible for 
institutional policy read the NCATE 
standards carefully and make relatively 
certain that their program meets them 
before taking final steps for an evalua- 
tion. 


| 
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The Load Ahead 


Two factors influence the number of 
evaluations the NCATE will need to 
conduct each year within the foreseeable 
future. The first is the policy the Council 
has adopted with reference to the re- 
evaluation of those colleges and univer- 
sities that were “blanketed in” from the 
membership list of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education 
on July 1, 1954. The Council has re- 
evaluated 43 of these, but there are still 
238 on the NCATE list that the Council 
has never evaluated. The Council has 
announced to all of these institutions its 
intention to re-evaluate them within the 
next five years. By 1964, therefore, the 
Council will have evaluated all of the 
institutions on its list. The Council has 
also adopted the policy of re-evaluating 
every ten years all institutions on its list 
after this backlog of “blanketed-in” in- 
stitutions has been removed. The load 
of re-evaluations for each of the next five 
years will be between 45 and 50 institu- 
tions per year. After 1964, when the ten- 
year re-evaluation cycle begins to operate, 
it is expected that there will be at least 
425 institutions on the accredited list. 
That number will probably increase so 
that by the end of the first ten-year cycle 
in 1974 there will be about 500 institu- 
tions accredited for teacher education by 
the NCATE. By that time, therefore, 
the re-evaluation schedule will be ap- 
proximately 50 institutions per year. 


The load of re-evaluations for purposes 
of re-accreditation as outlined above can 
be calculated with reasonable certainty. 
But the second factor influencing the 
load, the number of evaluations for 
initial accreditation, cannot be predicted 
with the same degree of certainty. There 
are, however, some data available on the 
basis of which estimates somewhat better 
than guesses can be made. According to 
information gathered in preparation for 
the publication of the 1959 certification 
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manual, the 50 state departments of edu- 
cation approve a total of 1,147 colleges 
and universities for the preparation of 
teachers. If all of these were eligible to 
apply for Council accreditation, the load 
ahead could be 814 institutions, but not 
all are eligible. Accreditation by the 
regional association in addition to state 
approval is prerequisite to accreditation 
by the NCATE and only 956 of the 1,147 
are regionally accredited. The potential 
load of initial evaluations in the years 
ahead is 956 minus 333, the present num- 
ber accredited, or 623. Of course, no one 
expects that all of these will request ac- 
creditation, but the Council is prepared 
to conduct 25 or more initial evaluations 
each year for the next five years. The 
number requesting initial evaluations 
each year, therefore, should not be great- 
er than can be visited by Council teams. 

The load ahead appears large when 
the number of institutions involved is 
considered but not so large when meas- 
ured by the number of teachers prepared. 
The 333 colleges and universities now 
accredited by the NCATE prepare ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the new teach- 
ers each year. The addition of 50 of the 
larger institutions not yet accredited by 
the NCATE would probably increase the 
number prepared by NCATE institutions 
to 85 per cent of the total. 


Changes in Committee Structure 


As the Council has expanded its opera- 
tions and has given more specific atten- 
tion to an increasing number of aspects 
of teacher education, it has found it 
necessary to re-examine the machinery 
through which it operates. From the be- 
ginning, the report of each visiting team 
has been reviewed carefully by the Com- 


* W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, A 
Manual on Certification Requirements for School 
Personnel in the United States, 1959 edition 
(Washington, D. C.: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1959) 208 p. 
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mittee on Visitation and Appraisal. This 
Committee has developed a_ written 
analysis of the extent to which each in- 
stitution concerned meets the NCATE 
Standards, and with this analysis has 
made a recommendation to the Council 
for or against accreditation. When the 
number of institutions to be considered 
by the Council at any two-day meeting 
was small, it was not necessary to send 
the report of the Committee on Visitation 
and Appraisal to the Council in advance 
of the meeting. But when it became 
necessary even with two meetings per 
year for the Council to take action on 25 
or more institutions at one meeting, the 
recommendations had to be in the hands 
of Council members in time for them to 
read the analyses before coming to the 
meeting. And as the numbers grew, it 
also became clear that one Committee on 
Visitation and Appraisal consisting of 
nine members could not give enough 
attention to the report of the visiting 
team on each institution to be certain 
that all important factors were given 
proper consideration. The first step to 
meet this problem was to create two sec- 
tions of the Committee, each section 
consisting of seven members plus a chair- 
man of the total committee. The meet- 
ings of the sections have been so 
scheduled that the committee chairman 
and the director of the Council have met 
with each section as it has considered its 
half of the institutions on which reports 
of visiting teams were available. Each 
section analyzed the reports before it and 
the chairman developed a consolidated 
report for consideration by the Council. 
This committee structure worked very 
well until the present academic year 
when the number of institutions to be 
evaluated was increased and the decision 
was made to give more detailed attention 
to the evaluation of programs for the 
preparation of school administrators. 
Clearly, a third section of the Committee 
was called for; therefore, one of the same 


size as the other two was created. But 
this third section was given a more spe- 
cialized type of assignment. Reports on 
visits of teams to complex, multipurpose 
institutions are referred to this third sec- 
tion. These are the institutions in which 
programs for the preparation of school 
administrators are offered; therefore, all 
of these programs are reviewed by this 
section. A high degree of consistency in 
the evaluation of types of programs 
should be achieved in this way. 


No changes have been made in the 
number of members of the Committee 
on Standards. This Committee consists 
of seven members with representation 
from teachers in the field and in col- 
lege, from college presidents and deans, 
and from state departments of educa- 
tion. While the Council takes full re- 
sponsibility for all of its actions, it places 
on its committees many persons who are 
not Council members. The Visitation 
and Appraisal Committee includes 16 
and the Committee on Standards four 
non-Council members. 


Changes in Standards and Listing 


When the Council began its opera- 
tions in July 1954, it made an arrange- 
ment with the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education where- 
by the standards of that Association 
would be used by the Council until it 
had time to develop its own. The first 
edition of its own standards was pub- 
lished by the Council in 1955. There 
have been two revisions since then and 
a third revision is in process. The 
standards are stated in terms of the prin- 
ciples which the Council _ believes 
should govern the various aspects of a 
teacher education program such as ad- 
mission to teacher education, faculty 
competence, curriculum, and facilities. 
The revision now in process sets forth 
the principles that should govern the 
program and characterizes a program 
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that makes a satisfactory application of 
these principles. 

The 1957 and subsequent editions of 
the standards contain two new policy 
statements. The first relates to what ac- 
creditation includes. Prior to 1957, ac- 
creditation by the NCATE meant that 
the total program of teacher education 
offered by an institution was accredited. 
Since then, an institution may be ac- 
credited for any or all of three cate- 
gories: elementary teachers, secondary 
teachers, and school service personnel 
(guidance workers, principals, and super- 
intendents). The annual lists of insti- 
tutions accredited by the NCATE 
show the categories for which each in- 
stitution is accredited and the highest 
degree (bachelor’s, master’s, or doctor's) 
for which it is approved. 

The second new policy, announced 
first through the 1957 edition of the 
standards, relates to levels of accredita- 
tion that may be granted by the Council 
following an evaluation of its teacher- 
education program. Obviously, the high- 
est level is full accreditation for all 
categories for which accreditation is re- 
quested. Only institutions with programs 
which meet substantially all standards 
are granted accreditation at this level. 
The lowest level, but still regarded as 
good enough to be on the accredited 
list, is provisional accreditation for all 
categories for which the institution has 
requested accreditation. In between is 
full accreditation for one or more cate- 
gories and provisional accreditation for 
the remaining categories. By appropriate 
symbols, the annual list makes clear the 
level at which each institution is ac- 
credited. Those institutions that are 
granted provisional accreditation are ex- 
pected to correct the factors not up to 
standard within a maximum of three 
years. Annual reports on the deficiencies 
are required. The provisional status is 
lifted as soon as the Council is satis- 
fied that standards have been met. If 
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deficiencies have not been corrected by 
the end of three years, accreditation even 
at the provisional level is discontinued. 


Some Effects of NCATE Accreditation 


A professional accrediting body can 
justify its existence only by demonstrat- 
ing that what it does has positive effects 
on the profession concerned. The 
NCATE must stand this test. 

Only the most naive and biased ob- 
servers would question that significant 
improvements have been made in teacher 
education within the past decade. Like- 
wise, only the most highly partisan in- 
dividuals would credit these improve- 
ments to the work of any single 
organization or agency. Standards for 
the certification of teachers are higher, 
standards of admission to teacher- 
education programs have been  im- 
proved, most curricula for the prepara- 
tion of teachers are stronger and better 
organized, faculties are more competent, 
and facilities for teacher education are 
more nearly adequate. All of this has 
come about because of the persistent 
and co-operative efforts of such groups 
and agencies as state departments of 
education, TEPS commissions at the 
state and national levels, the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, and the NCATE. The work of 
each of these and other important 
groups has been essential to the success 
of the other. Just as the efforts of the 
NCATE would have been less effective 
without the ground work which has been 
laid by the other organizations, so would 
the efforts of these groups have been 
hampered without the help of the 
NCATE to support the standards which 
these groups would have been able to 
put into action through persuasion only. 
In the general improvement of teacher 
education, therefore, the NCATE has 
been only one of several important 
groups, and its specific contribution is 
not always easy to identify. 
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The Council, however, working in co- 
operation with state departments of edu- 
cation, has made one identifiable con- 
tribution to the profession of teaching. 
That relates to the free flow of teachers 
across state lines. Differences in certifi- 
cation requirements among the states 
have been great, and these differences 
have been the major source of many irri- 
tations and poorly planned programs of 
teacher education. Where state depart- 
ment of education officials have been 
lenient in their interpretation of certifi- 
cation requirements, the irritations have 
been lessened, but even these states have 
caused institutions in neighboring states 
to proliferate their offerings and dis- 
organize their programs to make certain 
that their graduates would be certificated. 
NCATE accreditation has proved to be 
at least a partial answer in at least 15 
states. These states are: Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, lowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming. There are minor 
differences in the policies that have been 
adopted in these states, but in general 
the policy is as follows: Applicants for 
certificates who have completed teacher 


education programs in institutions which 
at the time of their graduation were 
accredited by the NCATE will be 
granted regular certificates for the fields 
or levels for which they prepared 
whether or not they completed all the 
detailed requirements specified by the 
state concerned. No state has, of course, 
waived any legal requirements such as 
U. S. citizenship or state history, which 
in some states are set by legislative ac- 
tion. Oklahoma has taken some steps 
to make use of NCATE accreditation 
in its certification procedures, but its 
policies are much more restrictive than 


any of the 15 states mentioned above. 
Refinements will doubtless be made 
in the policies that have been 


adopted by these states, and other states 
will move in this direction. The number 
of states using NCATE accreditation as 
the major basis for the certification of 
teachers prepared by institutions located 
in other states has increased from 
five to 15 within the past two years. 
It seems reasonable, therefore, to expect 
that by 1965 teachers prepared by in- 
stitutions accredited by the NCATE 
will be able to move freely across prac- 
tically all state lines. 





Professional Standards Movement: 
What TEPS Hopes To Achieve by 1966 
—In Teacher Education 


1. A minimum four-year program of preparation for the beginning teacher, plus one or 
more years of experience and a fifth year of preparation for the fully qualified 


teacher—in all states. 


s 


High minimum standards for teacher education institutions and programs. 
Teacher education programs which include general education, professional educa- 


tion, specialized work in one teaching field, and adequate laboratory experience. 
4. Effective follow-up programs for graduates of teacher education institutions. 
5. Careful consideration by the profession of emerging programs and “‘short cuts” for 


the preparation of teachers. 


6. Closer relationships between teacher education institutions and the organized pro- 


fession. 


7. Provision for the college staff in professional education and related fields for prior 
and continuing experience in the public schools. 

8. Financial support for the teacher education institutions comparable to other pro- 
fessional institutions.—-TEPS MANUAL, 1959, p. 3-4. 











Martin H. Bartels 


The Index of Teacher Demand for 1958 


Arter a general reduction in 1956, 
the Index of Teacher Demand showed 
an increase for the 1957 employment 
year in 15 of 21 teaching fields, but de- 
clined in 12 of these fields for 1958. 

Currently leading the 21 fields is 
library science, followed by physics, ele- 
mentary, mathematics, general science, 
chemistry, and English. 

In the middle range, in order of the 
1958 Index, were foreign language, 
women’s physical education, music, home 
economics, fine arts, and commerce. 

Lowest among the fields studied are 
speech, agriculture, men’s physical edu- 
cation, social studies, journalism, indus- 
trial arts, and biology. 

From 1950 to 1958, of the 21 fields 
studied, only journalism and agriculture 
showed a loss in Index, the most spec- 
tacular gain occurring in the case of 
physics which rose from the fifteenth 
position in 1950 to the second position 
in 1958, and chemistry which rose from 
the eighteenth to the sixth position in 
the same period. 

Figure 1 shows the yearly changes in 
Index for elementary and _ secondary 
teachers in two major groups. 

Indexes for 1959 will indicate whether 
the demand for teachers is continuing to 
ease up or is becoming more critical. 


How the Index Was Developed 
The Index of Teacher Demand was 
developed from materials produced an- 
nually for a number of years by Dr. Ray 


A slight decline is reported. 


C. Maul, assistant director, NEA Re- 
search Division.! 

The Index was frequently calculated 
in specific instances in order to answer 
the questions of individuals concerning 
the state and national demand for serv- 
ices in their particular fields of prepara- 
tion. In order to meet these needs more 
effectively, the Index has been produced 
systematically for the employment years 
ending in September of 1950 to 1958. 


The Index Defined 


The Index which shows the intensity 
of demand in 21 major fields for the 
United States (see Tables I and II) is 
obtained by the following formula: 

New Teachers Employed 
index =—F Scher Newly Prepared for 

Certification 
The “New Teachers Employed” is de- 
fined by Ray C. Maul in his studies as 
“Teachers who were not teaching any- 
where during the preceding year.” 
Teachers newly qualified for certifica- 
tion enter the statistics at that point 
when they meet requirements for regu- 
lar certification by preparation in a 
recognized institution for teacher edu- 
cation. Table I shows how the Index 


‘For information contained in the most re- 
cently published of these reports, see: NEA 
Research Division, Teacher Supply and Demand 
in Public Schools, 1959 (Washington: National 
Education Association; April, 1959) 52 p. 


‘Dr. Bartels is director of placement, 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, Illinois. 
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Ficure | 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY INDEXES, 1950-58 
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Taste I 


InpEX oF DEMAND BY TEACHING FIELDs FOR THE UNITED STATEs IN 1958* 








Rank Teaching Field Demand Supply Index> 
1 Library Science 391 125 313 
2 Physics 195 89 219 
3 Elementary 32,431 17,229 188 
4 Mathematics 2,637 1,516 174 
5 General Science 1 ,668 1,036 161 
6 Chemistry 386 302 128 
7 English 4,125 3,281 126 
8 Foreign Language 612 641 95 
9 High-School Total 24,520 29 ,403 83 
9 Women’s Physical Education 902 1,092 83 
11 Music 1,540 2,092 74 
12 Home Economics 1,526 2,147 71 
13 Art 565 819 69 
14 Commerce 1,842 2,702 68 
15 Biology 735 1,144 64 
16 Industrial Arts 965 1,578 61 
17 Journalism 37 64 58 
18 Social Studies 2,708 4,885 55 
19 Men’s Physical Education 1,591 3,423 46 
20 Agriculture 387 869 45 
21 Speech 259 687 38 





* Data obtained from the annual reports entitled, Teacher Supply and Demand in the United 
States, by the NEA Research Division. Data for 1958 include 29 states and 2 territories. 
» Indexes are expressed as per cent demand is of supply. 


was derived for 1958, and Table II gives 
the results over a nine-year period. 


What the Index Means 


The meaning of this Index can be 
best explained by an illustration. Look- 
ing at Table I, the fifth item, “General 
Science,” shows an index of 161 points 
for 1958. This means that for every 
100 teachers newly qualified for certifica- 
tion with a major in general science, by 
attendance at the colleges and universi- 
ties which prepared teachers during 
1958, the states and territories repre- 
sented actually employed 161 new 
teachers whose major responsibility was 
the teaching of general science. This 
statement becomes even more startling 
when we consider that normally only 
about three fourths of the country’s 
newly qualified teachers enter their pro- 
fession immediately upon graduation. 


The source for the additional new 
teachers who were secured is naturally 
quite varied. It includes returning serv- 
icemen, candidates from other states, 
housewives who return to the teaching 
profession, and individuals with a bare 
minimum of preparation, rather than 
college majors in their teaching field. 
In other words a demonstrated need 
for 161 teachers was met by only about 
75 newly prepared teachers likely to fill 
openings. 
Points to Observe 

1. Indexes for individual fields vary 
sharply from year to year. Journalism 
illustrates this very effectively, as do 
physics, chemistry, general science, and 
mathematics. 

2. General declines occurred in 1956 
and 1958, but the over-all trend in 
teacher demand has been upward. 
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3. Indexes for fields like library sci- 
ence and journalism are unreliable due 
to the fact that supply is measured in 
terms of “majors” whereas demand is 
often met by candidates with “minor’’ 
preparation in their fields of teaching. 
The index still shows relative employ- 
ment strength from year to year in these 
fields. 


4. The data are not available from in- 
dexes in the special education fields. It 
is believed that these indexes, if avail- 
able, would be very high. 


5. The indexes produced coincide 
rather well with demand studies in 
higher education fields, as well as with 
observations in the field of business and 
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6. The Index is useful to future 
teachers in indicating employment 
strength in various fields of teaching. 
Similar tables could be developed for 
individual states where data have been 
consistently tabulated during recent 
years. 

7. One of the most hopeful outcomes 
of this study is the possible adjustment 
of vocational choice so as to remedy 
existing extremes in demand indexes. 
The 1958 NEA study cited above indi- 
cates some wholesome shifts in new 
teacher supply. There will always be 
considerable inequity in a society of 
free choices. Individual _ preference 
should always outweigh any over-all at- 
tempt to “regulate” supply in relation 





industry employment. to demand. 





Professional Commitment Required of 
Liberal-Arts Graduates 


In September, 1957, the Kentucky State Board of Education authorized a plan for the 
issuance of a one-year high school teacher certificate to liberal-arts college graduates who 
have not yet completed the professional education courses required for full certification. 
Under this plan a graduate from a standard college can enter the teaching profession and 
be certified provided he agrees, by means of a “professional commitment,” to complete the 
remaining requirements for full certification at the rate of at least nine semester hours 
a year. In instances where the specialization is not appropriate for the high-school sub- 
jects to be taught, some additional work must be completed beyond the usual teacher- 
education courses. It was assumed that the background of “general” or “liberal” educa- 
tion would usually be comparable to that required in the teacher-education curriculum 
and in most instances this has been the case.—Division of Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification, State Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky, TEACHER EDUCATION 
Circutar (First Report on the Kentucky Provisional High School Certificate with a 
Professional Commitment, 1959) p. 3. 





Spoon-Fed Students 

The practice of spoon-feeding college students and the implication created that every- 
thing has to be learned in four years have nurtured . . . habits of intellectual sloth and 
insensitivity to the genuine joy of intellectual enlargement. Here again social forces 
outside the academic halls may alter ancient custom. It is clear that there will not be 
enough teachers to nurse each student through the pains of intellectual growth. He will 
more and more have to fend for himself. This is a practical necessity. It is also a 
theoretical desideratum. A few interesting attempts to place more responsibility for his 
education on the student himself are already being made.—Earl J. McGrath, “General 
Education: a Revival,” Liserat Epucation, October 1959, p. 357. 








Raymond L. Klein 


Teacher Education: U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 


Ever since Sputnik I some writers have 
held up the educational system of Russia 
as a model for American education. Some 
of the writers have been critical and have 
stated that what is wrong with our edu- 
cational system is that it differs from that 
of the U.S.S.R. They say that if we had 
more science in the curriculum, we 
would be graduating more engineers. 
The same writers have also issued a 
blanket condemnation of teacher-educa- 
tion institutions. As it is usually stated, 
“Too much time is spent upon courses in 
‘how to teach’ and not enough time is 
devoted to courses in what is to be 
learned.” Let's take the elementary 
teacher-education curriculum for the 
U.S.S.R. and one of those in the U.S.A. 
and analyze them. Just exactly who is 
offering a multitude of “how-to-teach 
courses”’? 

Table I presents a comparison of cur- 
riculums on a subject-by-subject basis. 
In computing the clock-hours devoted to 
each subject in the U.S.A., the convertive 
factor used is 15 clock-hours equals one 
credit hour. (A clock-hour is the time 
actually spent in the classroom.) Thus, 
a four-credit course in science equals 
eight clock-hours for purposes of com- 
parison. 

One of the first things immediately 
apparent is that there are many more 
clock-hours of classroom work prescribed 
in the Russian program of studies. The 
U.S.S.R. requires about 270 per cent 
more instruction in terms of clock-hours 
than many American universities. The 
total in this country is based upon the 
requirement of 124 semester-hour credits 
for graduation from a teacher-education 
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institution. The very large difference in 
supervised training can be explained by 
two aspects of the U.S.S.R. setup: the 
length of the school day and school year 
and the utilization of the summer vaca- 
tions. The school year in the U.S.S.R. is 
from September | to June 20, with time 
out for 17 days of vacation. We can 
compare this with the school calendar of 
a university here which has classes from 
about September 15 to the last week in 
May with about 29 days of vacation. 
There are many American institutions 
of higher education that have classes six 
days a week, just as in Russia. Some of 
these institutions, however, have no 
classes on Tuesday, Thursday, or 
Saturday afternoons. 


Summer vacations are utilized much 
more by the Russians than by us. As part 
of the biology requirements, for example, 
students spend eight weeks each year 
studying biology in field practice. Such 
specifications account in part for the fact 
that some of the pedagogical institutions 
have more clock-hours of instruction in 
the four-year biology course than do the 
universities in a five-year course. Another 
use of the summer vacation is to acquire 
experience in teaching. Students in 
pedagogical institutes spend three weeks 
of one of their summer vacations doing 
practice teaching in one of the many 
Pioneer camps (Russian youth camps) . 


It is obvious that there are very few 
opportunities to take electives in the 
U.S.S.R. The only electives permitted 
are limited electives, i.e., students must 


Dr. Klein is director of apprentice teach- 
ing, University of Arizona, Tucson. 
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Tasie I 


A COMPARISON OF TEACHER EDUCATION CURRICULUMS OF A UNIVERSITY IN THE 
Unttep STATES AND A PEDAGOGICAL SCHOOL IN RussIA 








Credits Clock-Hrs. Clock-Hrs. 

Subject in US. in U.S. in U.S.S.R. 
General Literature 0 0 417 
Language (English or Russian) 6 90 350 
Science 8 240 See Separate 

Sciences 
Liberal-Arts Electives 15 225 See Subjects— 
No Liberal Arts 
in U.S.S.R. 
Humanities 8 120 See Subjects 
Health 3 45 36 
Social Science 6 90 See Subjects 
Geography 2 30 235 
Methods of Teaching Geography 0 0 35 
Music 2 30 0 
Methods of Teaching Music 3 45 212 
Educational Psychology 3 45 0 
Elementary School Curriculum 3 45 0 
Literature for Children 3 45 78 
Methods of Teaching Reading & 3 45 0 
Writing 
Methods of Teaching Writing 0 0 108 
Tests and Measurements 3 45 0 
Drawing and Methods of Teaching 0 0 248 
Drawing 

Art Methods 3 45 0 
General Psychology 3 45 57 
General Methods 0 0 190 
History of Pedagogy 0 0 64 
Shop (Practical Arts) 0 0 224 
Student Teaching 6 90 212 (to 866) 
Arithmetic 0 0 248 
Algebra 0 0 144 
Geometry 0 0 182 
Methods of Teaching Arithmetic 3 45 73 
Methods of Teaching Social Studies 1.5 22.5 0 
Methods of Teaching Science t.5 22.5 36 
Physics See Science See Science 254 
Chemistry and Mineralogy 0 0 110 
Anatomy 0 0 68 
Botany 0 0 72 
Zoology 0 0 55 
Fundamentals of Darwinism 0 0 64 
Methods of Teaching Physical 4 60 280 


Education 
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Credits Clock-Hrs. Clock-Hrs. 
Subject in U.S. in U.S. in U.S.S.R. 
Mental Growth and Development 3 45 0 
Constitution 3 45 0 
History of Communist Party 0 0 128 
General Electives 28 390 0 
Methods of Teaching English or 0 0 90 
Russian 
History See Soc. Sci. 0 254 
Modern History See Soc. Sci. 0 110 
Methods of Teaching History 0 0 34 
Logic 0 0 54 
Optional subjects: 
Foreign Languages— 0 0 280 
French, German, English 
Choral or Individual Singing 0 0 280 
Totals 124 5282 


1980 








select one of the subjects in the optional- 
subject classification. The electives in a 
curriculum in the U.S.A. are both limited 
electives and free electives and are 26 
per cent of the total number of credits 
required for graduation. Some of these 
limited electives are liberal-arts electives. 
“Liberal arts” by name does not exist 
in the U.S.S.R. The colleges and univer- 
sities are organized about disciplines and, 
of course, “liberal arts” is not a dis- 
cipline. It would seem that the Russian 
organization by disciplines including 
such courses of study as history, pedagogy, 
and science, is really quite logical and 
efficient. All in all, the American cur- 
riculum represented here provides for 
615 clock-hours of electives as opposed to 
560 clock-hours of electives in the 
U.S.S.R. Of the total, one university in 
the U.S. provides 225 clock-hours of 
liberal-arts electives. This is the same 
number devoted to a teaching minor as 
specified by the North Central Associa- 
tion of Secondary Schools and Colleges. 


English-Russian 


It is rather difficult to compare the 
two countries because the U.S.A. has 


grouped such courses as grammar, speech, 
reading, and writing into language arts. 
Part of the content in this field is actually 
taught in U.S. methodology courses. For 
example, there is much to be learned 
about the skills associated with reading 
in a “Methods of Teaching Reading” 
course. Table II shows the time given to 
instruction in various language-arts sub- 
jects in both countries. 

As can be seen in Table II the U.S.S.R. 
offers 346 clock-hours more in the field 
of language arts than we do. What is 
even more significant is that of the 346 
hours, 93 hours are in “how to teach” 
courses. Here again, if the U.S.S.R. is a 
model for teacher-education and the 
Russians have 93 clock-hours more of 
language-arts methods than we do, we 
need more methodology, not less, as some 
would advocate. 


Science 
Science is very much in the news today. 
The public schools in this country are 
presumably not teaching science. (Need- 
less to say, such a statement is not borne 
out by the facts.) In the sample American 
university curriculum which we are using 
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Taste II 
ComMPARISONS OF CLocK-Hours oF INSTRUCTION IN LANGUAGE ARTS 
Clock-Hrs. Clock-Hrs. 
Subject in U.S.A. in U.S.S.R. 
Methods of Teaching Reading, Writing 45 0 
Methods of Teaching Language 0 90 
English or Russian Language 90 350 
Methods of Teaching Writing 0 108 
Children’s Literature 45 78 
Totals 180 526 





here, there are 240 clock-hours of science 
required. The student usually fulfills 
the requirement by taking one year of 
one science. Table III shows how the 
work is distributed. 

Relatively, our elementary-school 
teachers study more science than the ele- 
mentary teachers in Russia. Even after 
discounting the number of clock-hours 
for methods of teaching science, science 
receives more time, proportionately, in 
the sample American curriculum. Using 
1,980 clock-hours as a base, arithmetic 
shows that the student following the 
American curriculum will spend about 
13.28 per cent of his college time in 
science providing that he takes no more 
science as an elective. Quite a few of the 


students majoring in elementary educa- 
tion try to avoid science as much as 
possible. The Russian student will spend 
12.48 per cent of his time in science. The 
latter figures are for science clock-hours 
including the methods of teaching sci- 
ence. As previously stated, the same rela- 
tive position of instruction in both coun- 
tries is maintained by the American stu- 
dent when only non-pedagogical courses 
are counted. In the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 
12.13 per cent and 11.8 per cent of the 
time is spent in the science classes re- 
spectively. 

The courses in anatomy, botany, zool- 
ogy, and Darwinism are all more than 
the U.S. equivalent of two semester-credit 
hours. In the U.S.S.R. the time devoted 











Taste III 
COMPARISONS OF CLOCK-HOURS OF INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE 

Clock-Hrs. Clock-Hrs. 

Subject in U.S.A. in U.S.S.R. 
Any Science 240 0 
Methods of Teaching Science 23 36 
Physics — 254 
Chemistry — 110 
Anatomy — 68 
Zoology — 55 
Fundamentals of Darwinism — 64 
Totals 263 659 
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to physics (254 clock-hours) is the largest 
amount of all of the sciences; the speci- 
fied time for physics is more than the 
time given to all of the sciences in the 
American curriculum. 

An important point to consider is that 
many areas of science were covered in 
the U.S.S.R., so that an elementary-school 
teacher might obtain an extensive back- 
ground in science, though not necessarily 
an intensive knowledge. Some pedagog- 
ical institutes, however, are giving a more 
intensive study in biology than the uni- 
versity. Educationists in this country 
have been trying for some time to pro- 
vide an extensive scientific background 
for teachers and has always had opposi- 
tion in this endeavor. The 240 clock- 
hour requirement amounts to a one-year 
course in a laboratory science. This 
means that quite a few hours of science 
are given but they are not well distri- 


buted. We are faced with the problem 
of convincing liberal-arts professors that 
a course or two in college general science 
should be offered for prospective elemen- 
tary-school teachers. Perhaps two years 
of study in the scientific areas of life 
sciences, physical sciences, and earth 
sciences would meet the needs of ele- 
mentary teachers. 


Social Studies 

In the U.S.A. various disciplines have 
been integrated and called social sciences. 
Not all of the social sciences are studied 
by prospective teachers when they take 
“Methods of Teaching Social Sciences.” 
Data in Table IV shows that the Russians 
place much more emphasis upon geo- 
graphy than we do. 

The difference between the two cur- 
curiculums is not as great for “Methods 
of Teaching Social Studies’’ as it is for 


Tasie IV 


ComMPARISON OF CLock-Hours or INSTRUCTION IN SOCIAL STUDIES 








Subject 








“Content”? Courses 


Social Science 

Geography 

General Psychology 

History of Communist Party 
History 

Modern History 


Totals 


Methods of Teaching Social Studies 


Methods of Teaching Geography 
Methods of Teaching Social Studies 
Methods of Teaching History 


Grand Totals 


Clock-Hrs. Clock-Hrs. 
in U.S.A. in U.S.S.R. 
90 0 
30 235 
450 57 
0 128 
0 254 
0 110 

165 784 

0 35 
22.5 0 
0 34 
187.5 853 
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TABLE V 


ComPARISONS OF CLocK-Hours oF INSTRUCTION IN MATHEMATICS 








Subject 





Arithmetic 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Methods of Teaching Arithmetic 


Totals 


the content subjects. Russia gives teach- 
ers almost 780 per cent more work in 
social studies than we do in this country. 
Including methods of teaching social 
sciences, our students will spend at least 
10 per cent of their time in this area 
whereas the Russian students spend 
about 14.8 per cent. No information is 
available to determine accurately the pro- 
portion of work selected from the elec- 
tives in the social studies area in the U.S. 
The difference is probably reduced when 
the American students choose their elec- 
tives. The social sciences seem to be the 
popular choice for elementary teacher 
trainees. 


Mathematics 


When an American elementary-school 
teacher training curriculum for mathe- 
matics is compared with that of the 
U.S.S.R., we come off extremely short. 
There are a few schools that require a 
year of college mathematics, but many 
schools require nothing but a course in 
how to teach arithmetic. For emphasis 
the program in Table I wil be considered. 
Because of the large number of hours 
required by the Russians, a better pic- 
ture of the place of mathematics in the 
curriculums can be had by comparing 
the relationships of math to the total 
hours of study. Using the total number 
of clock-hours as a base, it can be deter- 
mined that mathematics in the American 


Clock-Hrs. Clock-Hrs. 
in U.S.A. in U.S.S.R. 
0 248 
0 144 
0 182 
45 73 


45 647 


curriculum constitutes but 2.3 per cent 
of the work, while that of the U.S.S.R. is 
12.2 per cent of the total time. Thus, 
from the above table, the total amount 
of mathematics in the American pro- 
gram is 45 clock-hours while the Russian 
requirement is 647 hours. Some of the 
American allotment is for “Methods of 
Teaching Arithmetic.” Many programs 
for preparing elementary teachers list 
these methods courses. My colleagues in- 
form me that because of the poor under- 
standing of arithmetic by prospective 
teachers, most of the courses turn out 
to be advanced arithmetic courses. 
American college students in elementary 
education need an arithmetic course; in 
Russia arithmetic is taught by mathema- 
ticians. However, for some reason, the 
“liberal-arts”’ mathematicians in the 
U.S.A. seem to be reluctant to offer such 
a course on the college level. Whenever 
the subject of the mathematics defici- 
encies of the elementary teachers is dis- 
cussed, the professors immediately pro- 
pose that elementary trainees take college 
algebra and analytic geometry. Obvious- 
ly, such a proposal would help reduce 
the gap between the amount of mathe- 
matics prescribed in this country and 
Russia. It is rather doubtful, however, 
that exposure to the two courses will of 
itself produce a knowledge of arithmetic. 
That may be why the Russians require, 
in addition, about the equivalent of 16 
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units of arithmetic for their elementary- 
school teachers. As stated previously, 
there are 615 clock-hours of electives in 
the American program. The 225 hours 
of “liberal-arts” electives might well be 
spent taking arithmetic and algebra, to 
give the elementary teachers the neces- 
sary background. 


Professional Education 

Contrary to popular belief the Rus- 
sians require more courses in “how to 
teach” than are required by a comparable 
university in the U.S.A. Table VI shows 
the large number of professional courses 
required by the pedagogical institutes. 

Any number of experts have made 
public statements which in effect say 
that the technological advance of the 
Russians is due to the excellent school 
system they have. As everyone knows, 
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the schools of any country are no better 
than the teachers in them. Logically, 
then, the Russian teachers must be of 
high quality. One reason for such a level 
of quality might well be the excellent 
training that they receive; one aspect of 
their education is that in the U.S.S.R. 
there are 350 per cent more clock-hours 
of methods and other professional-educa- 
tion courses than in the U.S. About 30 
per cent of the curriculum in the peda- 
gogical institute in the U.S.S.R. is de- 
voted to professional education, while 
there is but 23 per cent of the U.S. cur- 
riculum set aside for this purpose. 

In discussing preparation for teaching 
recently, the problems a first-year teacher 
mentioned most frequently were not 
subject-matter problems. She was of the 
opinion that more time is needed in 
college to acquaint teacher-trainees with 


Tasie VI 
CompPaARIsons OF CLock-Howurs oF INSTRUCTION IN PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 











Subject Clock-Hrs. Clock-Hrs. 
in U.S.A. in U.S.S.R. 

Methods of Teaching Geography 0 35 
Methods of Teaching Music 0 212 
Educational Psychology 45 0 
Elementary Psychology 45 0 
Elementary School Curriculum 45 0 
Methods of Teaching Reading and Writing 45 0 
Methods of Teaching Writing 0 108 
Tests and Measurements 45 0 
Drawing and Methods of Teaching Drawing 0 248 
Art Methods 45 0 
General Methods 0 190 
History of Pedagogy 0 64 
Student Teaching 90 212 (to 866) 
Methods of Teaching Arithmetic 45 73 
Methods of Teaching Social Studies pe 0 
Methods of Teaching Science 22.5 36 
Methods of Teaching Physical Education 0 140 

and Physical Education 0 140 
Methods of Teaching English or Russian 0 90 
Methods of Teaching History 34 
Totals 450 1582 
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the problems of teaching a class. Since 
Russia has entered the field of mass edu- 
cation she is now facing the same prob- 
lems that we have faced for the past 25 
or more years. Dr. Victor Kelley of the 
College of Education staff at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona returned from a tour of 
schools in the U.S.S.R. in September of 
1958. He says that teachers in Russia are 
just as concerned with the how of teach- 
ing as are teachers in this country. 

Table VI indicates that we include 
much more time for the general type of 
professional course, such as elementary- 
school curriculum, than do the Russians. 
There are good reasons for such require- 
ments. Since the American way is to 
decentralize education, there is no minis- 
ter of education to set forth the curricu- 
lum which is to be offered by the schools. 
Every school district in the country has 
the authority to set its own curriculum. 
Since teachers in the schools are the 
professional leaders, they should know 
something about curriculum reorganiza- 
tion; therefore, a course in elementary 
school curriculum is offered. Other pro- 
fessional courses are similarly needed. 
The evaluation of students is primarily 
the responsibility of the teacher. Con- 
trary to what the average lay-person 
thinks he knows, evaluation of various 
learnings is quite detailed and compli- 
cated. To help the classroom teacher 
carry out the responsibilities of evalua- 
tion, courses in tests and measurements 
have been required of student teachers. 
Such a requirement is part of the Arizona 
certification regulations for a secondary 
certificate and for an elementary certifi- 
cate. In the U.S.S.R. the periodic com- 
prehensive examainations are developed 
by the minister of education. 

An explanation is needed about the 
notation in Table VI concerning student 
teaching. The figures for the U.S.S.R. 
are 212 to 866 clock-hours. All of the 
statistics used previously in this paper 
utilized the “212” figure. Actually the 
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“866” would include the clock-hours the 
students spend teaching or supervising 
activities other than their regular teach- 
ing assignment. Nevertheless the figure 
is significant because it helps one gain 
an understanding of the quality of the 
teacher-preparation program. The infor- 
mation from recent travelers in Russia 
seems to be incomplete as to the actual 
hours spent in student teaching. The 
students spend much more than 212 
clock- hours in student teaching activ- 
ities, however. Their activities include 
observation of classroom situations, teach- 
ing adult evening classes, teaching their 
assigned teaching load, teaching rural 
classes, conducting extracurricular ac- 
tivities, and teaching in the Pioneer 
camps. Thus one can conclude that the 
Russian student-teaching experience is 
quite extensive as well as intensive. In 
fact it is much more so than the typical 
student-teaching assignment in the U.S.A. 

Many of the problems pertinent to the 
area of teacher-training in the U.S. are 
directly a product of the attempt to do 
the job in a relatively short period of 
time. In terms of the present college 
organization in this country, it would be 
necessary to spend seven or eight 
years in college to be able to have the 
same amount of concentration in the 
various disciplines. A fifth year would 
only add 450-500 clock-hours to the four- 
year total of 1,980 clock-hours in the 
American curriculum. If a college dean 
were to suddenly say, “Let’s do away with 
electives,” and use the time now devoted 
to electives for other purposes, some in- 
teresting things might happen. By add- 
ing 615 clock-hours to the time now spent 
for mathematics, social studies, language- 
arts, or science it can be seen that the 
total time would be greater than the 
time now devoted to any one of these 
areas in the U.S.S.R. An exception would 
be the field of professional education. 
Even if the total available elective clock- 
hours were used, our professional educa- 
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tion would not be up to the Russian 
standard. 

Members of the teaching profession 
must constantly seek better ways of doing 
things. Liberal-arts professors and edu- 
cationists must work together; any criti- 
cism proposed by either group should be 
constructive in nature. It is indeed re- 
grettable that so much space in the pub- 
lic press is devoted to criticisms of edu- 
cation written by liberal-arts professors. 
Little space seems to be devoted to criti- 
cisms of liberal arts by educationists. 
Only if all persons who are engaged in 
the work of teacher education keep a 
truly open mind can we make the neces- 


sary progress. 
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The Teacher's Role in Education: His Rights and Responsibilities 





Education is every man’s birthright. Education is of prime importance in the success 
of any democracy. In an age when all nations claim to be governed for and by the people, 
individual citizens must not only be allowed to play a part in their country’s affairs, but 
must be enabled to do so effectively. Without education no one can participate construc- 
tively in the civic or material life of his community, whatever other political rights and 
freedoms he may possess. 

To provide a satisfactory education, many things are necessary, but one alone is 
absolutely indispensable: the teachers. Without enough teachers, and good teachers, the 
finest buildings and the most expensive equipment become worthless showpieces.—WorRLD 
CONFEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION ANNUAL REPORT, 1959, 


p. 37. 





Prescription for a Dead Lesson 

(1) The lesson is systematically and carefully planned during the three or four minutes 
between periods. 

(2) The textbook is the curriculum. 

(3) The one best method of teaching has been found and is closely followed. 

(4) The class must toe the mark set for it or suffer the consequences. 

(5) Ability to master abstractions characterizes the good student. 

(6) Diagnosis of deep-seated problems of students is not the responsibility of the teacher. 

(7) Objectives in terms of philosophical goals are first given lip service and then 
neglected. 

(8) The setting of individual and group goals followed by systematic evaluation of 
progress reduces teaching to a care-taker responsibility. 

(9) The teacher is the essential and important person in the classroom; students are 
to be considered means to an end instead of ends in themselves. 

Note: Read the significant and sharp article from which these items are paraphrased— 
Epwin F. Swinerorp, “Autopsy of a Dead Lesson” in October 1959 CLEARING HOUSE 
Macazine, p. 7/-3—NASSP Sprotiicnt, November-December 1959, p. 4. 











Andrew W. Bingham 


D. C. Schools Drop Classroom TV 


District schools are probably the 
first in the country to conclude after 
first-hand experience that youngsters 
cannot learn effectively by watching tele 
vision in the classroom. 

For the second, and probably final, 
time officials have tried educational tele- 
vision and been disappointed. 

There seems no chance they will make 
any other attempt to use regular class- 
room telecasts in the foreseeable future. 

Superintendent Carl F. Hansen an- 
nounced on Friday that the city’s schools 
would stop using the “Time for Science” 
program of the Greater Washington Edu- 
cational Television Association after 
this year, and that they would not sup- 
port its projected foreign language 
course. 


Official View 

His official explanation was that the 
telecasts do not fit in with the District's 
regular course of study; they disrupt the 
instruction program. 

There is considerable evidence, how- 
ever, that the basic reason for his decision 
is a general disenchantment with tele- 
vision instruction for children. 

Various school systems have tried edu- 
cational television and not been entirely 
satisfied with the results; but the blame 
is placed on poor techniques, not on the 
medium itself. 

This is the second year of the “Time 
for Science” program for fifth and sixth 
graders who watch three half-hour lessons 
a week over WTTG, Channel 5. 


18 Other Area Education Systems 
to Continue “Time for Science” 


50,000 Use TV 

A total of 18 school systems throughout 
this area have about 50,000 youngsters 
watching them, according to Mrs. Ed- 
mund D. Campbell, GWETA president. 
All except the District have indicated 
they will continue to support the series 
next year. 

What, then, has convinced school ofh- 
cials here that the program—hailed 
throughout the country as a model of 
its kind—is not successful? 

Mrs. Campbell insists that a large part 
af the problem lies with the officials 
themselves, who have not made an all- 
out effort to put the program across to 
teachers. “It was never given an oppor- 
tunity to succeed,” she says. 

Keith Johnson, supervising director of 
the Science Department, disagrees. “We 
put on a sales campaign and got nowhere 
with it,” he says. 

Teachers complained the telecasts took 
up too much time. And they reported to 
him that the children became restive dur- 
ing the programs, did not pay attention; 
were not stimulated, and did not learn. 

He is “embarassed,” Mr. Johnson says, 
by how little support for the telecasts he 
was able to get. Only 20 classes in the 
entire city now watch them on anything 
like a regular basis, he says. 


Mr. Bingham is a staff writer for the 
Washington, D. C., newspaper, The Evening 
Star, and the paper’s Sunday edition, The 
Sunday Star. This article is reprinted from 
The Sunday Star, January 31, 1960, with the 
editor’s permission. 
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"Major Trouble” 


The major trouble, he explains, is “‘in- 
herent in educational television; it is at 
the receiving end—not the sending, or 
production, end.” 


‘T. Darrell Drummond, the course in- 
structor, is doing an “outstanding job,” 
Mr. Johnson believes, but neither he nor 
anyone else can provide over TV the 
give-and-take, the inter-communication, 
between student and teacher which is 
“vital to the educational process.” 


Interest in “Time for Science” just 
after it started in 1958 was “very high,” 
Mr. Johnson recalls. It has been declin- 
ing ever since. 

He has two possible explanations for 
the apparent lack of similar dissatisfation 
with the science telecasts outside of the 
city: The counties have not developed, 
like the District, their own complete ele- 
mentary science curriculums, and they 
have generally made viewing the telecasts 
a mandatory activity not subject to 
teacher or student preference, whereas in 
the District it is optional. 


Discussed Matter 

Mr. Johnson discussed his feelings 
about educational television with Dr. 
Hansen before the superintendent de- 
cided to withdraw from GWETA activi- 
ties. 

In his letter to Mrs. Campbell an- 
nouncing the final decision, Dr. Hansen 
did imply agreement with Mr. Johnson's 
views. 

The project collapsed in 1955 after 
four years. At that time Dr. Hansen 
wrote an article entitled “From Boom to 
Bust in TV Teaching—In One Year.” 

He gave reporters copies of it last Fri- 
day—just after announcing the withdraw- 
al from GWETA activities. He commen- 
ted that “it was written by a person who 
was full of enthusiasm for educational 
television at one time.” 

All the school systems now participa- 
ting in GWETA activities will send 
representatives to a meeting at George- 
town University tomorrow night to dis- 
cuss the association's immediate plans for 
next year and its plans to establish an 
educational TV station here by 1961. 





Rewards 


Some educators writhe in horror over the imminent danger of machines taking over 
part of the learning-teaching act. Perhaps, for some aspects of learning, machines are more 
promise than threat. At least they focus on learning for learning’s sake. You press the 
button and you're right or you're wrong. No syrupy words of commendation, no halos 
for guessing the teacher's mind. The machines, too, will become monsters to be feared 
when they dispense peanuts, candy and chewing gum for pressing the right button. Once 
more, the ends of education will be contaminated and distorted.—John I. Goodlad, 
“Pressures to Learn Can Be Blocks to Learning,”—CuitpHoop Epucation, December 1959, 
p. 163. 





Lasting Learning 

It is only when students have jobs to do involving processes of reflection, projection 
and verification that significant and lasting learning takes place. . . —C. B. Mendenhall, 
“The Planning of Learning Experiences,” PANORAMA, Spring, 1959, p. 29. 














W. James Popham 
Lloyd S. Standlee 


“Snap” Courses in Teacher Education? 


I+ IS no secret . that near-failing 
students can get straight ‘A’s’ in educa- 
tion courses.” Many persons, including a 
host of professional educators, would 
register agreement with the foregoing 
statement quoted from a midwest col- 
lege professor’s letter to the editor of 
Life magazine.’ Surprisingly enough, 
however, even though claims of “soft” 
grading practices in education courses 
are generally accepted, evidence to sup- 
port such claims is almost nonexistent. 
It appears that those who consider 
teacher education courses to be a “snap” 
are basing their claims to a large measure 
on their own experiences or, perhaps, on 
hearsay. 

If it is true that “straight A’s” are 
easily obtainable in education courses, 
one would expect the college grade- 
point averages (GPA) of teachers to be 
higher in their professional courses than 
in their nonprofessional courses. In fact, 
considering the charge that some of these 
teachers are or were “near-failing stu- 
dents” in academic courses, one might 
predict that the differences between 
teachers’ professional and _ non-profes- 
sional grades would be considerable. 


One facet of a recent study? enabled 
the present writers to seek an answer 


* Life 44:16; April 21, 1958. 

* L. S. Standlee, W. J. Popham, and E. Mav- 
rides, “Preparation and Performance of Indiana 
Teacher-Training Graduates,” Research Report 
No. 1 (Bloomington, Indiana: School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University; March 1958) . 
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to the question, ‘Are the grades received 
by teachers in their undergraduate pro- 
fessional courses significantly higher 
than the grades they received in their 
undergraduate non-professional courses?” 


Subjects for the investigation were 804 
public-school teachers. This sample con- 
sisted of all 1954 bachelor’s-degree 
teacher-education graduates of all Indi- 
ana institutions of higher learning with 
standard accreditation for teacher edu- 
cation. These 24 institutions represent 
all types of colleges and universities, 
ie., large, small, public, sectarian, non- 
sectarian, etc. In order to deal only 
with practicing teachers, not with 
teacher-education graduates who either 
do not enter or do not remain in the 
teaching profession, only graduates whe 
were teaching in Indiana public schools 
during the 1956-57 academic year were 
selected as subjects. 

Transcripts for all teachers were sup- 
plied by the colleges participating in the 
study. These transcripts were subjected 
to a content analysis from which the 
following data were obtained for each 
subject: (1) a cumulative GPA for un- 


Dr. Popham is assistant professor in edu- 
cation, Kansas State College, Pittsburg, and 
Dr. Standlee is associate professor of Eng- 
lish and education, and associate, Reading 
Laboratory and Clinic, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. The research reported in this 
article was performed pursuant to a contract 
with the U. S. Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Taste I 
Mean Cumu tative Cottece Grape-Point AVERAGES FOR 804 PusLic-ScHOooL TEACHERS 








Professional Non-Professional Teaching Area 
GPA GPA GPA 
Elementary Teachers 73 1.67! 
Secondary Teachers 1.87 1.60? 1.83 





“= 87,p>.35; % = 69,p > .45 


dergraduate professional courses (educa- ers were subjected to a ¢ test for cor- 
tion and psychology) and (2) a cumula-_ related data. The analysis revealed that 
tive GPA for undergraduate nonpro- the differences in both cases were not 
fessional courses (all courses other than statistically significant. The difference 
education and psychology). For second- between means for elementary teachers 
ary teachers only, a cumulative GPA was could have happened 35 times out of 
obtained for those nonprofessional un- 100 because of chance fluctuations rather 
dergraduate courses related to their cur- than represent a true difference. The 
rent teaching areas, e.g., for a high-school difference between means for secondary 
social studies teacher, a separate GPA teachers could have happened 45 times 
out of 100 because of chance fluctua- 
tions. The difference between means for 
secondary teachers’ professional and 
teaching area GPA’s is obviously not 
significant. 


was computed on the basis of courses in 
history, economics, political science, geo- 
graphy, etc. 

In analyzing the data, elementary and 


secondary teachers were treated sepa- 
rately. Mean cumulative GPA’s were These results, of course, do not pre- 


computed on the basis of a three-point clude the possibility that grading prac- 
system A = 3.00). The mean cumulative tices in some teacher education programs 
GPAs are presented in Table I. may be “soft.” On the whole, however, 

It will be seen in Table I that in’ the hypothesis that teachers receive sig- 
nificantly higher grades in their profes- 
for public school teachers equals a “B_ sional courses than they do in their non- 
minus” in both professional and non- professional courses is untenable. 
professional undergraduate college Results of the present study, then, 
course work. Although there are differ- cast serious doubt on the veracity of 
ences between teachers’ mean GPA’s in charges that prospective teachers can 
professional and nonprofessional courses, earn significantly higher grades in pro- 
the disparity is a far cry from the alleged fessional (educational) courses than they 
difference between “near failing” and can in  nonprofessional (academic) 
“straight A” students. courses. Findings of the study suggest, 

In order to test these results more on the contrary, that the commonly held 
rigorously, differences between profes- notion about “soft” grading practices in 
sional and nonprofessional mean GPA’s _ professional education courses is nothing 
for both elementary and secondary teach- more than a popular misconception. 


gross terms, the mean cumulative GPA 





Challenges in College Administration 

The president's big challenge is to create a vision of usefulness and leadership for the 
college he serves. He must supplement his own sometimes meager supply of vision by 
providing a climate for the development of ideas among the faculty and his staff associates. 
—Henry H. Hill, “The Administration of a Teachers College,” THe EpucaTionat Forum, 


November 1959, p. 41. 








W. H. Griffin 


American Educators Abroad 


Tue United States is irrevocably com- 
mitted to working with other countries 
who desire our help. Through govern- 
ment programs and through efforts in- 
dependent of government sponsorship, 
an increasing number of colleges and 
universities are taking on projects abroad. 
A large percentage of these technical as- 
sistance projects are in under-developed 
countries. 

In 1956 96 per cent of the 470 univer- 
sity contracts with the International Co- 
operation Administration were in Asia, 
Africa, and South America. Two years 
spent in Afghanistan, while not con- 
ducive to keeping up with events in 
education in the United States, have pro- 
vided the kind of concentrated experi- 
ence from which certain suggestions can 
be made for the guidance of university 
administrators who are or may be re- 
sponsible for the operation of overseas 
projects. 

I shall focus on the problem of select- 
ing personnel likely to be successful in 
work abroad. Since my experience has 
been in Afghanistan working in teacher- 
education, I shall direct my suggestions 
to those teachers, colleges or schools of 
education which may operate projects 
in this part of the world.! 


* Two of my colleagues very ably recorded two 
years ago their experiences working as con- 
sultants in Afghanistan. Although this article 
parallels their earlier statement in some ways, 
I have attempted to point up certain questions 
for consideration by college and _ university 
officials. See Mildred L. Fairchild and Kenneth 
D. Wann, “The Educational Consultant in 
Another Culture,” Teachers College Record 
57:438-48; April 1956. 


Afghanistan is an Islamic country. 
Although it has a history, people, and 
geographic setting different in many 
ways from other countries in the Middle 
and Near East, it shares with them a 
culture derived largely from Islam. Re- 
cent events point up an already recog- 
nized fact: Western efforts to maintain 
peace in the world, to promote a wider 
acceptance and application of principles 
of freedom in the face of irrepressible 
nationalism, and to assist peoples in 
underdeveloped countries to progress 
toward a better life will find their locale 
to a large extent in countries of the 
Islamic world. 

To an increasing degree, I am con- 
vinced, these efforts must be made in 
ways that help to improve the abilities 
of the people themselves. We can build 
dams. We can improve transportation 
systems. We can help to improve agri- 
cultural production. We can _ fight 
pestilence and disease. But for the work 
of technical assistance missions to have a 
deeply rooted, lasting effect we must ex- 
pend considerable effort on the less 
spectacular, less propaganda-producing, 
more long-range assistance that increases 
each country’s ability to help itself. Proj- 
ects in education are of this type. To 
meet this need, more and more American 
educational institutions will have the 
opportunity to work in Islamic coun- 
tries. 


Dr. Griffin, Professor of Education, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, is a so- 
cial-studies specialist now serving as associ- 
ate chief, Columbia University Team, Kabul, 
Afghanistan. 
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In many ways we are poorly equipped 
for the task. We are of the heritage of 
Western ideas. We derive our value sys- 
tems largely from the Judeo-Christian 
ethic. We have spent little time in our 
educational institutions studying the 
East. We are largely ignorant of the re- 
ligion of Moslems. We represent a society 
many steps ahead of Islamic countries 
in technical development—so far ahead 
that to a disturbing degree our “know- 
how” is not always practical for adapta- 
tion in other cultures. 

Our contribution is most effective when 
it is aimed at helping the people of these 
countries carry out improvements that 
are conceived largely in their minds, 
that are appropriate to their culture and 
their ways of working, and that deal 
with immediate problems of concern to 
them. To work in this way means work- 
ing with people. To work with people 
in settings so alien to American back- 
grounds requires special talents, attitudes, 
and insights. 

Over the past two years I have de- 
veloped a deep concern for the qualities 
Americans should have who work in this 
part of the world. I believe our success 
or failure depends more on the kind of 
people we send here than on how much 
money we spend, the kinds of equipment 
and goods we provide, or any other as- 
pect of our assistance programs. Un- 
fortunately, it may be the aspect in which 
we are doing the poorest job. 

News of the current debate in the 
United States over public education and 
teacher training has found its way all 
the way to Afghanistan. Such a debate 
tends to push into the background other 
important problems. My intense concern 
that American educators live up to the 
challenge of the Islamic world leads me 
to wonder how much attention is being 
given to this challenge. Among the few 
new publications that find their way 
across my dusty desk over here is the 
report of the 1957 Conference on Ameri- 
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cans at Work Abroad, sponsored by the 
Maxwell School of Citizenship and Pub- 
lic Affairs at Syracuse University. This 
volume, entitled The Art of Overseas- 
manship (Syracuse University Press, 
1957) should be read by every American 
technician working abroad and _ his 
family, and by every interested member 
of the staff of institutions sponsoring 
technical assistance programs in foreign 
lands. As the title indicates, the con- 
ference dealt with the qualities Ameri- 
cans should have to be successful in over- 
seas work, and it raises the question as 
to whether these qualities can be de- 
veloped in our secondary schools and 
universities. 

The report makes the point that edu- 
cation for successful work in foreign 
countries requires the same ingredients 
as education for successful living any- 
where, plus a certain “X” factor. From 
my experience in Afghanistan, I would 
like to set forth what I think are some of 
the elements in the “X”"’ factor for edu- 
cational technicians in underdeveloped 
countries of Asia. What [ will say about 
the American technician applies in many 
ways to his wife and family. 


Positive Cultural Empathy 

It goes without saying that few indi- 
viduals born and raised in Western cul- 
ture can after maturity develop complete 
identity with people of the East. To be 
effective in educational work technicians 
must, however, have a sincere desire to 
learn about and understand the host 
country and its people. This involves 
study of the history and culture. It in- 
volves bending a sympathetic ear to ex- 
planations of apparently enigmatic fea- 
tures of every day life. It means seeking 
opportunities to meet the local people on 
their own ground. It means ridddng 
one's mind of the idea that in every way 
our own country is superior to the under- 
developed country. It means searching 
for the reasons why things are as they are. 








AMERICAN 
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Before coming to Afghanistan I 
worked on a national citizenship-educa- 
tion project. One of the chief objectives 
of this project was to devise ways of 
dedicating our young people to what we 
Americans call our heritage of freedom, 
our cultural values and legal rights and 
privileges which have helped to make 
our country what it is. Though this is a 
worthwhile objective, it is interesting to 
note that every other country and culture 
attempts to do the same for its young 
people. Americans working abroad tend 
to forget this, to feel our culutral heri- 
tage is superior, and to neglect the cul- 
tural heritage of which the host country 
has a right to be proud. We tend to 
remember only the positive things about 
life in America and to see only the nega- 
tive in the underdeveloped country. The 
American abroad who has this attitude 
or develops such an attitude due to the 
difficulties of working in an alien culture, 
has a greatly diminished ability to per- 
form his work successfully. 

This is doubly true of the worker in 
education who must maintain a positive 
outlook, a faith in the future of the 
country, a belief that with help the 
people can work out their problems and 
build a better life along indigenous lines. 
The educational adviser to an_ under- 
developed country may be highly pro- 
ficient in his field, but without the abil- 
ity to maintain this positive optimism 
based on an ever-growing understanding 
of the people among whom he works, he 
might better go home. He will not truly 
contribute to improvement of education 
nor will he build good will for the 
United States. 


Sincerity of Purpose 
Americans decide to work abroad for 
many different and complex reasons. 
Some go for adventure, often based on 
misconceptions of life for foreigners in 
underdeveloped countries. Others are 


frustrated or unhappy in their personal 
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or occupational life and are seeking 
escape. Others go, particularly to Islamic 
countries, from a missionary motivation, 
a desire to be pioneers in Christianizing 
the great mass of people who they think 
will find solutions to all their problems 
in a change of religion. Others go be- 
cause they are eager for a chance to learn 
about a different culture, to try to be of 
assistance to the people of that culture 
in their desire to improve their lot, to 
represent the United States in the effort 
to bring better understanding between 
nations and peoples. 

Obviously, I believe reasons similar 
to the latter to be the only justifiable 
ones for those who decide to work abroad 
in technical assistance programs. The 
adventurous may find adventure and 
create considerable ill-feeling in the pro- 
cess; or they may become disgruntled 
through failure to find full satisfaction 
for their adventurous spirit. The frus- 
trated and unhappy will find adjustment 
to life in underdeveloped countries difh- 
cult, their personal problems intensified 
by the lack of outlets for their accus- 
tomed pattern of living. Their problems 
will become known by everyone, Ameri- 
cans and local people, because of the 
““fish-bowl” existence of the foreign com- 
munities in these countries, and con- 
siderable bad feeling and poor publicity 
will be the result. The “missionaries” in 
Islamic countries, and particularly in 
those countries like Afghanistan which 
discourage missionary activity, will find 
little satisfaction for their basic desire. 
Their belief that little good will come to 
the country until it changes its religion 
will give them a negative attitude toward 
hopes and efforts for progress. It is one 
thing to go into a country as a missionary, 
recognized as such by the government 
and people of that country. It is another 
thing to go into a country with a basic 
missionary motivation, using the tech- 
nical assistance program as a way of gain- 
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ing admission on a somewhat insincere 
basis. 

From my limited experience in Afghan- 
istan, | would conclude that the motiva- 
tion for work abroad is a key to the 
success of the person who works in tech- 
nical assistance programs. Again, this 
factor is increased in importance for 
those persons who are working for the 
improvement of educational programs, 
who work closely between adviser and 
advisee. This becomes crucial where the 
American educator works side by side 
with a counterpart who is being trained 
to “carry on” after the technical assist- 
ance program ends. In one case, the 
counterpart becomes an assistant, an 
errand runner, a translator, a person to 
be tolerated at times, used at others. In 
the other case, the counterpart is a co- 
hort, sharing decision-making, participat- 
ing in long-range planning, carrying re- 
sponsibilities on his own, a professional 
co-worker, learning from and teaching 
the American educator. 


Adaptability, Flexibility and Practicality 


I have already mentioned that Ameri- 
cans abroad in underdeveloped countries 
are at a disadvantage because much of 
our technical “know-how” is impractical. 
American teachers, for example, have 
become wedded to the use of electrically 
operated audio-visual machines. In 
Afghanistan electricity is unknown or un- 
usable for such devices in much of the 
country. We are used to using volumes 
of paper in teaching; paper is hard to 
come by here. American teachers in pri- 
mary grades are adjusted to having 
several textbooks, workbooks, resource 
books and a library available for each 
child. In Afghanistan the Ministry of 
Education is concerned with the cost of 
supplying even one textbook for each 
child in the elementary schools. These 
examples indicate that American ad- 
visers must be ready and willing to find 
locally practical ways to adapt and apply 
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ideas that we hold important to good 
education. In the same way we need to 
be adaptable in our living standards. 
We should not demand housing stan- 
dards, for instance, which tax the re- 
sources of the host country and eat up a 
disproportionate fraction of the over-all 
technical assistance budget. Technical 
and economic assistance is available to 
underdeveloped countries in this part of 
the world from sources far less expensive 
in terms of maintaining the technician 
and his family. Ostentatious living on 
our part raises a question about the 
ultimate benefit to the host country from 
our seemingly large contribution. 

American educational technicians must 
also be flexible in educational philosophy 
and educational method. Many Asiatic 
countries have instituted schools and 
educational programs by copying the 
European systems in which a few local 
educational leaders got their education. 
American educators abroad may find 
themselves working side by side with 
European advisers supplied by UNESCO 
or some other non-American agency. Be- 
cause we have gone through a period of 
revolt against the European concept of 
education, we tend to be rigid in our 
opposition to suggestions made by Euro- 
pean educators. The American educator 
working abroad must get down off his 
soapbox and listen tolerantly and sympa- 
thetically to educational ideas from coun- 
tries which approach very differently 
from America the problem of who and 
how to educate. It is very possible that 
some of their ideas are more practical 
than some of ours in a country which 
cannot afford to educate everyone. The 
spirit of compromise may be essential 
to working relations between people with 
different ideas on how to accomplish the 
improvement of schools. 

The professor who can theorize and 
philosophize with few practical examples 
may play an important role on an Ameri- 
can college staff. I have known such 
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persons to be unusually stimulating to 
the imagination and productive of new 
ideas among college students. Such a 
professor may be of little help in an un- 
derdeveloped country where ideas must 
be communicated largely by example, 
where local educational leaders want to 
see practical and immediate results. 
American educational technicians work- 
ing abroad must be experienced, prac- 
tical, and able to show how new ideas 
are carried out in classrooms. They must 
do more than say, “That is the general 
idea; now you find a way to carry it out 
in your country.” 

We must be able to adapt our “know- 
how” to the conditions, skills, and re- 
sources of the underdeveloped country; 
we must be flexible in our educational 
philosophy and willing to give a hearing 
to educational practices from European 
countries; and we must be able to trans- 
late abstract ideas into real and useful 
examples. 


Ability to Communicate 

Many people feel than an ability to 
speak the language of the host country 
is indispensable to success. 1 have known 
people who spoke Farsi to be unsuccessful 
in their role as technical advisers. I have 
known others who knew little of the local 
language to be successful in communi- 
cating good-will, understanding, and tech- 
nical aid. Interpreters and the halting 
English of the Afghans make this pos- 
sible if the technician has other impor- 
tant attributes. Undoubtely, a knowl- 
edge of the language immeasurably facili- 
tates the job of communicating ideas and 
feelings; but few Americans today have 
the opportunity to learn a language of 
the East. To gain a working knowledge 
of an Oriental language takes consider- 
able time and effort and most Americans 
working in technical assistance programs 
in Asia, with the exception of the career 
people, go into such work for short 
periods of time. Others are transferred 
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from widely different parts of the world. 
Learning the language before beginning 
the work, therefore, becomes impractical. 

More important, I feel, is the desire 
and effort to learn the language as a part 
of the technicians’ attempts to under- 
stand the culture of the country. AIl- 
though the local language may never be 
mastered, the attempt to learn it indi- 
cates an attitude that is very important 
in establishing a degree of identity with 
the people. 

Another problem of communication 
is the ability to express oneself in 
simple, direct language. Many _tech- 
nicians work closely with local people 
who know some English. Others work 
through interpreters or counterparts 
whose English is often faulty. The tech- 
nician should have the ability to speak 
clearly, to organize his thoughts in simple 
and direct terms, and to use examples 
that are indigenous to the listener. 
American educators, like specialists in 
any profession, tend to use terms known 
and understood only by their American 
cohorts. “Needs of children,” “child- 
centered curriculum,” “frame of refer- 
ence,” “extra-curricular activities,” and 
“group experiences” are examples of 
phrases which have meanings not auto 
matically understood by non-American 
educators. Inability to make these ideas 
understood is a serious handicap to 
workers in education where under- 
standing of subtle but important ideas is 
critical. 


Suggested Approaches 

If the success of technical assistance 
programs in education is largely depend- 
ent on the kind of people who serve 
overseas, what steps should be taken 
by institutions administering such proj- 
ects? Before suggesting several § ap- 
proaches it might be well to point out 
that university projects overseas are 
usually staffed from two sources: regular 
faculty members and former students 
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and faculty members. It is often neces- 
sary to supplement the regular faculty 
members as a source because of the large 
number of personnel needed for many 
projects or because the project requires 
specialists not normally available from 
the university faculty. Only a small per- 
centage of either source will have had 
previous extensive overseas experience. 
In selecting the overseas staff not only the 
success of the project is at stake. The 
university is held responsible for the 
impression made, good or bad, regardless 
of whether the personnel are regular or 
temporary staff members. Furthermore, 
a poorly qualified educator on the home 
campus may be lost in the crowd. An 
offending educator on an overseas proj- 
ect stands out like a sore thumb. 

First, I would like to suggest that this 
problem be made the subject of con- 
siderable study and research. What are 
the unique characteristics which deter- 
mine success or failure in working 
abroad? How can chances for a success- 
ful experience be predicted? Universities 
already involved in projects overseas are 
in a position to deal with the problem 
experimentally. 

A second step should be the improve- 
ment of selection procedures and appli- 
cation of the best we know regarding 
criteria for success. The experience of 
Afghanistan suggests a number of kinds 
of information that should be considered 
when interviewing candidates. The per- 
son who has had any kind of nervous 
breakdown or serious personality prob- 
lem is a risk. The American who feels 
strongly about the superiority of Ameri- 
can ways over those of any other culture 
is not likely to be successful overseas. 
The American who has lived all his life 
in one part of the United States, who 
has had little experience meeting and 
working with people of different back- 
grounds may be a questionable candidate, 
The American eductor who is a strong 
advocate of a particular educational 
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point of view may have difficulty. The 
person who is overly unconventional or 
eccentric in his personal or social habits 
is likely to be a poor ambassador. These 
criteria may not stand up under study, 
but I believe they illustrate the kinds of 
areas that need to be studied. 

Furthermore, I suggest that when a 
university undertakes a technical assist- 
ance project several steps be taken which 
will contribute to an increase in the num- 
ber of regular faculty members who may 
be interested in working on the project. 
The project should be seen as an exten- 
sion of purposes and activities already 
an accepted part of the institution's pro- 
gram. Plans should be laid from the 
beginning to prevent the overseas project 
from becoming a side-show. Regular 
faculty members will be less hesitant to 
become identified with it if the project 
has a significant and live relationship to 
activities on the campus. Also, area and 
language study should be begun for a 
group of the faculty who may become 
members of the project staff. There is a 
distinct advantage in going to a foreign 
country knowing something of the 
language, history and culture of that 
country. This preparation should be 
more than casual. Americans are par- 
ticularly ignorant of Asian countries and 
special effort should be made to correct 
this situation. Activities abroad should 
be carefully publicized to keep the home 
campus informed. 

Faculty members who return from a 
tour overseas should be used in relating 
the project to the over-all university pro- 
gram. It would seem a mistake for re- 
turning faculty members to take up their 
old duties as if they had gained nothing 
from the overseas project of importance 
to the university program. Returning 
faculty members should be used as a re- 
source in strengthening the faculty in 
the areas of comparative culture and 
comparative education. They should be 
used to orient new overseas staff mem- 
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bers. They should continue or initiate 
research activities growing out of the 
overseas project. These and other steps 
should contribute to the willingness of 
regular staff members to serve on over- 
seas projects. 


Summary 


Success of technical assistance pro- 
grams in education is unusually depend- 
ent on the personal qualities and atti- 
tudes of the personnel who serve over- 
seas. In Islamic countries particularly 
success is related to the technicians’ un- 
derstanding and sympathy for a culture 
very different from his own. We need to 
know more about the qualifications for 
successful work overseas and we need to 
find ways to use this knowledge in select- 
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ing personnel likely to be successful. 
Universities with technical assistance 
programs overseas need to take steps 
which will make work overseas more at- 
tractive to regular faculty members and 
other prospective candidates of ability. 

Afghanistan is one of the less de- 
veloped of the underdeveloped countries. 
For persons who approach the job with 
the right kind of preparation and with a 
positive and sympathetic attitude, life 
and work here can be of benefit to the 
people of Afghanistan, a contribution to 
better understanding between widely 
different parts of the world, and the “ex- 
perience of a lifetime’ for the technician 
and his family. I’m sure the same can be 
true of other countries in this part of 
the world which need our assistance. 





Encouraging Developments 





The pressures toward conformity in contemporary culture could produce in the United 
States a totalitarian society similar to that described by George Orwell in Nineteen 
Eighty-Four or Aldous Huxley in Brave New World. It is not yet decided whether we 
are to have a slave or free world. However, so far as education is concerned, I am 
optimistic about the future. Considerable progress already has been made in teacher 
education and education generally. The quality of education is rising. The profession 
of education is growing stronger. . . . During the past ten years the college preparation of 
the typical elementary-school teacher has increased by more than one full year. This 
has been accomplished while elementary-school enrollments increased from 17,341,000 to 
24,341,000. The high-standards approach to teacher supply is a success. 

Criticism of education is becoming more objective and balanced. Co-operation between 
liberal arts professors, professors of education, teachers and school administrators, and lay 
leaders is growing... . 

Another encouraging development is the changed attitude toward intellectual en- 
deavors which seems to be emerging in the United States. . . . Literary classics in paper- 
backs are selling by the hundreds of thousands of copies. Interest in good music and art 
has been growing. The readers of quality magazines are increasing. . . . 

All this is evidence that those of us who are seeking to improve the quality of American 
education have considerable public support. We still have a long way to go, but in an age 
of the atom, automation, and space travel, we can raise our sights to high levels and 
direct our energies to achieve the kind of education that will help to further develop a 
culture that is not only rich in material things but also in expressions of the mind and 
spirit: in art and literature and in ideas and ideals.—/. James Quillen, “The Education 
of Teachers: Quest for Quality,’ THe EpucATION OF TEACHERS: CURRICULUM PROGRAMS 
(Washington, D. C.: National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, National Education Association, 1959) p. 39-40. 








John F. Ohles 


A Danish Experiment in Practice Teaching 


A RECENT issue of Denmark's leading 
educational publication, Dansk Paeda- 
gogisk Tidsskrift, contains a report by 
Holger Paaskesen, and Kaj Bonde, direc- 
tor and instructor, respectively, at the 
Skive Teachers College, concerning an 
experiment in practice teaching initiated 
in 1954.1 The following is a brief sum- 
mary of the article. 

In contrast to normal procedures,? 
the experimental plan provided for 
three-week periods of continuous super- 
vised practice in each of the four college 
years; once in the latter part of the first 
year of instruction, twice in each of the 
last three years. Forty teachers in the 
three Skive schools and six nearby village 
schools were currently engaged in super- 
visory capacities. Particular emphasis 
was placed on experience in teaching 
the Danish language and arithmetic. 

To compensate for time lost to other 
subjects during practice teaching, the 
number of weekly hours scheduled for 
other courses was proportionately in- 
creased during study at the College. 

Courses in education sought to prepare 
students for their succeeding practice and 
initiated special assignments to be com- 
pleted during the practice teaching. Of 


* Holger Paaskesen and Kaj Bonde, “Praktisk 
Skolegerning—et Forsoeg,” Dansk Paedagogisk 
Tidsskrift 6: 255-59; September 1958. 

*At that time these normal procedures as- 
signed four hours of practice teaching a week 
throughout the third year and nine hours in 
the fourth. 
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particular concern were exercises in ob- 
servation of individual pupils, analyses 
of classrooms, surveys of instructional 
materials, and reports on cumulative 
records. 

In the preceding year the experiment 
had been extended to permit interested 
students to gain experience in special 
youth schools and child-welfare institu- 
tions. 

Commenting on the four-year trial, 
the authors found a general preference 
for the experimental plan by students, 
critic teachers, and faculty alike. A strong 
argument was made for the proposition 
that varied situations served to better 
prepare prospective teachers for the tasks 
ahead. The belief was expressed that 
many beginning teachers fail because of 
a “fear of children,” a problem likely to 
be minimized through a series of inten- 
sive, varied exposures to the teaching 
process. As more than half of the gradu- 
ates would find employment in country 
classrooms, the opportunity to participate 
in smaller village schools provided a 
more realistic experience. 

Twice a year conferences were arranged 
with critic teachers for an evaluation of 
the program. Once a year the various 
critic teachers met to pool their individ- 
ual reports on graduating students into 
one collective, comprehensive statement. 





Mr. Ohles is assistant professor of educa- 
tion, State University of New York Teachers 
College, Fredonia, New York. 
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Liberalizing the Professional Curriculum 


Tue goal of liberal education is “the 
good life.” The goal of professional edu- 
cation is competence in teaching. While 
it seems unlikely that arguments about 
the best division of college courses be- 
tween these two objectives will ever be 
resolved to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, no one has ever seriously ques- 
tioned the belief that teachers need both 
kinds of education. They need to know 
“how to” and “what to” as well as “why 
to” and they also need to develop the 
human understanding, cultural interests, 
analytical thinking, intellectual curiosity, 
and personal creativity that are the hall- 
marks of the liberally educated person. 

In teacher education, as in all profes- 
sional preparation, the trend has been 
toward increasing the number and scope 
of the essentially vocational courses re- 
quired for certification of teaching com- 
petence. Whether technical competence 
has increased in proportion to the college 
hours spent in acquiring it may be de- 
batable, but we shall not discuss that 
question here. The requirements have 
been established and as a consequence 
prospective teachers have had less and 
less college time available for nonpro- 
fessional courses in which the values 
attributed to liberal education may pre- 
sumably be cultivated. Does this mean 
that prospective teachers shall be denied 
the privilege of cultivating the attributes 
of “the good life’? 

To this question, teacher educators 
and liberal educators alike agree that the 
only acceptable answer is a vehement 
“no”; but arguments about the ramifica- 
tions of this answer in terms of college 
curricula will go on as long as both 
teacher educators and the proponents of 
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liberal education draw breath. We do 
not propose to resolve that debate in this 
paper. Rather, in the belief that it is 
“better to light a candle than curse the 
darkness,” we have tried to make one 
aspect of this problem more amenable to 
immediate attack by posing it in more 
limited terms. 

Specifically: Within the structure 
of existing teacher-education curricula, 
what can teacher educators do to help 
their students acquire the breadth of 
interests, the habits of thinking, and the 
enlargement of spirit that characterize 
the liberally-educated person? 


Attributes of the Liberally Educated Person 


In the vehement denouncements of 
teacher-education curricula by the pro- 
ponents of liberal-education two points 
are frequently obscured. The first is 
that the major distinction between “pro- 
fessional” and “liberal’’ courses is one 
of intent rather than content. A course 
in Greek tragedy may have specific pro- 
fessional connotations for the embryonic 
dramatist or classical scholar, while a 
course dealing with the relationship be- 
tween the school and society may serve to 
liberalize the thinking of future tax- 
payers, whatever their vocational interests 
may be. The second point grows out of 
the first. The values attributed to liberal 
education are not necessarily inherent in 


Dr. Coleman is assistant professor of 
physical education, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman; Dr. Metheny is professor 
of education and physical education, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles; and 
Dr. Skubic is associate professor, Women’s 
Physical Education Department, University 
of California, Goleta. 
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any body of subject-matter; they are 
derived from dealing with the subject- 
matter in ways that liberate the student’s 
mind. 

Thinking along these lines, we at- 
tempted to formulate a list of the per- 
sonal attributes and abilities that char- 
acterize the liberally-educated person. 
This list includes the following: (1) 
general knowledge about many areas of 
human concern and the desire and ability 
to continue learning; (2) awareness of 
the inner resources that make him a 
unique person and the courage to de- 
velop and express his own uniqueness in 
constructive ways; (3) awareness of the 
uniqueness of all persons and the ability 
to value others for their uniqueness as 
well as for their common humanity; (4) 
awareness of the relatedness of all persons 
and the ability to express this relatedness 
in constructive ways; (5) awareness of the 
relatedness of all knowledge and experi- 
ence and the ability to synthesize and 
integrate learnings acquired under differ- 
ent labels; (6) ability to think objectively 
about immediate and long-range prob- 
lems and the habit of formulating and 
carrying out constructive plans for 
amelioration of such problems; (7) aware- 
ness of the complexity of the social 
milieu and the desire and ability to par- 
ticipate constructively in human enter- 
prise; and (8) awareness of change as a 
basic element in both life and human 
knowledge and ability to adapt to 
change. 

Then we asked: How can these at- 
tributes and abilities be cultivated with- 
in the context of current curricula in 
teacher-education? 


Channels for Liberalizing the Curriculum 


At a recent conference of the Western 
Society for Physical Education of College 
Women, we invited 80 professional edu- 
cators, all of whom taught physical edu- 
cation, to list specific examples of “what 
we are doing in our department” and 
“what we could do in our department” 
to foster the development of the personal 
attributes and abilities listed above. 


The original list included more than 
300 specific items. These were then 
synthesized and classified in terms of the 
channels through which they were opera- 
tive: (1) the individual instructor; (2) 
class experience; and (3) the depart- 
mental program. While the examples 
were all specific to professional prepara- 
tion in physical education, the implica- 
tions for all areas of teacher-education 
were so obvious that we believe the list 
may serve to stimulate the thinking of all 
teacher educators. In synthesized form, 
these liberalizing practices are presented 
under the operative channels listed 
above. 

The Individual Instructor 

How can the individual instructor con- 
tribute to the liberal education of stu- 
dents in his professional classes? Gen- 
erally, by being a liberally-educated per- 
son. Specifically: 

1. By expanding his own cultural hori- 
zons and sharing his non-professional as 
well as his professional interests with his 
students: 


Attend campus lectures, concerts, exhibits. 
Mention in class specific events that may be 
of interest, possibly pointing out “what to 
look for,”” and later commenting on the event 
or inviting casual discussion about it. 

Expand reading interests by reading books 
about something other than education. 
Paper-backs offer a wealth of material at low 
cost. Have such books available for inci- 
dental browsing by students. Be willing to 
lend books to interested students. 

Get out of the department. Eat in faculty 
dining room for change of conversational 
topics. Work on all-campus committees and 
with student honorary, social, religious 
groups. Co-operate with other departments 
in exchange of specialized skills and knowl- 
edge. 

2. By attempting to synthesize and 
integrate his own course materials, trying 
always to relate them to other aspects of 
human concern: 


Relate current events, appropriate bits of 
poetry, current and classical literature, “the 
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great ideas,” cultural anthropology, sociology, 
history, etc. to concepts in the professional 
field. Cartoons and comic strips may pro- 
vide keen insight into human nature. 

Re-examine traditional assignments to 
determine whether they are meaningful or 
merely time consuming. 


3. By seeing and appreciating each stu- 
dent as a unique and valuable indi- 
vidual: 


Try to appreciate each student for what he 
is, for what he is not, and for what he may 
become. Value his differences as well as his 
likenesses. 

Confer with students individually. Show 
interest in courses he is taking in other de- 
partments. Be interested in his thinking. 
Listen when he talks, provide leads, encour- 
age him, help him believe in his own value 
as a person and in the validity of his own 
interests. 

Attempt to discover unique abilities of 
students and provide assignments that foster 
their use—oral, written, organizational, in- 
vestigative, integrative, creative, and social. 


Experiences in the Classroom 


What kinds of class experiences can 
contribute to the liberal education of 
students in professional courses? In gen- 
eral, those that provide opportunities for 
student initiative and responsibility and 
those that require some contact with 
other fields of knowledge. Specifically: 

1. Individual projects requiring initia- 
tive, problem solving, independent use 
of library, and application of principles 
to unfamiliar and practical situations. 

2. Assignments that induce students to 
explore areas of general knowledge that 
may be unfamiliar to them: 


Short assignments in non-textbooks to 
tempt further reading. Assignments in 
paper-back books to introduce students to 
this inexpensive source of reading enjoy- 
ment. Assignments in current general maga- 
zines or nontechnical journals from other 
fields. 

Assignments in two or books in 
which divergent opinions are expressed about 
the same topic. 


more 
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3. Assignments that require synthesis 
of materials: 

A senior project requiring a comprehensive 
paper on some fairly large-scale idea. 

Open book assignments that require utili- 
zation of principles and relationships. 

Oral reports on topics of practical impor- 
tance. Talks which might be given to Parent- 
Teachers or other community groups. 


4. Assignments that require original- 
ity: 

Making original film strips or slides. De- 
signing bulletin boards. Inventing teaching 
devices. 

5. Group projects involving pre-plan- 
ning, execution, and subsequent evalua- 
tion: 

Field trips to schools and community 
agencies, with discussions of what to look for 
and what was observed in relation to total 
situation. 

Guest speakers invited and provided for 
by students. 

Class committees for getting needed jobs 
done. Rotated assignments, so that students 
experience different roles and responsibilities. 


Contributions of the Department 


How can the departmental program 
contribute to the liberal education of its 
professional students? Generally, through 
recognizing that professional departments 
share the responsibility for developing 
liberally-educated persons, and through 
implementing this function in all forms 
of departmental planning. Specifically: 

1. By continual re-examination of de- 
partmental aims, objectives, procedures, 
and levels of aspiration in relation to the 
belief that a teacher should be a liberally- 
educated person: 


Establish a curricular pattern that pro- 
vides choices through which students may 
develop their own individuality. 

Emphasize the desirability of student par- 
ticipation in non-departmental campus and 
community activities. Recognize student 
achievement in these areas in appropriate 
ways. 

Examine scheduled departmental activities 
with willingness to curtail them if they de- 
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mand an undue proportion of the student's 
time. 


Recognize that no department can produce 
“expert teachers” in four or five years—only 
“beginning teachers.” 


2. By continual re-evaluation of estab- 
lished courses: 


Provide an orientation course that has both 
breadth and meaning as a basis for profes- 
sional preparation. Include in it specific 
emphasis on the necessity for liberal as well 
as professional education. 

Explore the possibility of integrating re- 
lated courses into larger blocks to eliminate 
overlapping, repetition, and dead wood while 
emphasizing relationships and synthesis. 

Organize a strong minor to attract stu- 
dents from other departments who will bring 
a diversity of interests with them. 


3. By providing opportunities for stu- 
dents to take responsibility for them- 
selves and other people: 


Experiment with some form of student 
autobiography, personal record, or self-evalu- 
ation device to help the student deal realis- 
tically with his own future. 


Have each student submit each year a plan 
for completing graduation and credential 
requirements as he now sees it. Keep the 
plan revised and up to date. 


Keep the student section of the adult pro- 
fessional organization alive, even though 
this requires continual effort. 


4. By providing opportunities for stu- 
dents to learn more about other people 
under a variety of circumstances: 


Encourage participation in events with 
other schools. 

Encourage volunteer and paid service in 
various community agencies such as play- 
grounds and youth-serving groups. 

Try to arrange class schedules so majors 
will not always be together in non-major 
classes. 

Organize a strong minor to attract stu- 
dents from other departments who will bring 
a diversity of interests with them. 

Develop some traditional social functions 


involving a variety of activities. Invite in- 
teresting guests to some of these functions. 


5. By providing channels for the de- 
velopment of cultural interests among 
both faculty and students: 


Set up a faculty reading table to share 
interesting new books and magazines. 
Occasionally devote a staff meeting to re- 
ports and discussions of significant non-pro- 
fessional books. 

Provide magazines of general interest for 
student personnel in the office waiting room. 

Arrange for departmental exhibits of 
faculty and student craft and hobby ma- 
terials—slides, movies, etc. 

Explore possibility of a rotating exhibit 
from the Art Loan Association or art depart- 
ment to be displayed in the departmental 
lobby or office. 

Publicize campus cultural events on de- 
partmental bulletin boards. Make special 
note of professional students who are par- 
ticipating in these events. 


Practicality of the Experiences 


The list is long—in fact it is probably 
endless—but no suggestion on it is im- 
practicable. Every suggestion can be put 
into practice without detracting in any 
way from the development of profes- 
sional-vocational-technical competence, 
and each student experience—however 
small or transient—that serves to expand 
human understanding, enlarge cultural 
interests, foster critical thinking, or en- 
courage personal creativity contributes 
something to the development of the 
liberally-educated person. 

It seems unlikely that the conflict be- 
tween our desire to develop the highest 
possible level of vocational competence 
and our desire to provide the broadest 
possible liberal education for prospective 
teachers will ever be resolved within the 
limits of a four- or five-year period of 
study. This paper is an attempt to ease 
the intellectual pain induced by that 
conflict by showing that education for 
professional competence can_ include 
many of the liberalizing elements implicit 
in the concept of education for the good 
life. 














Elisabeth H. Dietz 


Vitalizing Teacher Education 


How can institutions of higher educa- 
tion vitalize and advance teacher educa- 
tion? Through ten years of dreaming, 
reflecting, and planning interwoven with 
research, development, and evaluation, 
the Education Department of Brooklyn 
College has worked enthusiastically to 
find solutions to this problem. 


It was in 1948, a crucial year, that the 
New York State Legislature voted to 
subsidize the teacher-education program 
through the fifth year, or the master’s 
level, at all four City Colleges. Each 
College promptly began strengthening 
and enriching its undergraduate pro- 
gram. For the portion of the curriculum 
dealing with direct teacher preparation 
at Brooklyn College, the director of 
teacher education suggested that the 
faculty members plan the most ideal 
teacher-education program possible'— 
forgetting limitations of budget, college 
requirements, space, time, habit, and 
tradition and ignoring temporarily state 
and city requirements for certification. 


The new program was launched in 
February 1952, though planning con- 
tinued until the full cycle of courses had 
been presented to students in June 1954. 
In the earliest stages, only the goal was 
clear: “To help prospective teachers to 
develop as personally and socially ad- 
justed people with a broad background 
in general culture, and to prepare them 
to help children and youth to develop 
their potentialities both as individuals 





* For a detailed description of this program, 
see Carleton Washburne, “Democratic Planning 
for Teacher Education,” Educational Leadership 
13: 176-87; December 1955. 


and as socially responsible and effective 
participants in a democratic society.’ 
Soon three basic principles emerged: (1) 
Learning should be in large integrated 
units; (2) learning should be based upon 
and related with experience; and (3) in- 
dividual counseling and guidance should 
permeate the whole program. There was 
general agreement that a strong liberal- 
arts foundation was essential. The gen- 
eral outline of the education sequence 
became clear and, as specific details of 
the small number of comprehensive, 
integrated courses were developed— 
courses which were sufficiently realistic 
to earn the approval of the State Depart- 
ment of Education—the dreaming became 
practical. Most important to the pro- 
gram, perhaps, was the psychological 
“sandpapering”’ which took place as the 
faculty members worked together, modi- 
fying viewpoints, deepening mutual un- 
derstanding, and developing a final prod- 
uct to which all felt committed. 


Design of the Teacher-Education Program 

The College requires all candidates for 
a baccalaureate degree to have completed 
a functional major. Each student takes 
36 credits of advanced electives in the 
department of his choice to develop his 
special aptitudes and to insure his doing 





? Carleton Washburne, Teacher Education at 
Brooklyn College (Brooklyn, New York: the 
College, 1954) p. 5. 
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a substantial amount of intensive work. 
Education majors (those planning to 
teach at the elementary or early child- 
hood level) take 31 of these credits in 
the prescribed sequence, which con- 
sists of the following: Introduction to 
Education (3 credits), sophomore year; 
Human Development and the Learning 
Process (3 credits each term), junior 
year; Education in Modern Society (2 
credits each term), junior year; Methods 
and Practice Teaching (9 credits each 
term), senior year. The 5 additional 
credits are taken in ancillary courses: art, 
music, games, geography, and other 
areas of special value to teachers. Be- 
cause subject-matter competence is a 
matter of great concern, students are 
counseled to take a 12-credit minor con- 
centration in one of the liberal arts de- 
partments, thus preparing themselves 
also for graduate study. The strong 
liberal-arts foundation, which is con- 
sidered essential, takes 97 credits of the 
students’ undergraduate allotment. 


Secondary-education candidates _ be- 
come functional majors in the depart- 
ment of their choice, taking only 7 credits 
(in two semesters) of methods and student 
teaching in the Department of Educa- 
tion. 


Learning is Based Upon and Integrated 
With Experience 

An educational clinic and an early 
childhood center were established to pro- 
vide opportunities for directed observa- 
tion, the type of observation to be 
changed as course content and student 
needs change. In addition to this, field 
work and direct experience are an in- 
tegral part of almost every course. 


Classes in Introduction to Education 
visit housing projects, community agen- 
cies, and schools in varied socio-economic 
areas. Each student is responsible for a 
one-semester child-study project, during 
which he observes and records objectively 
the behavior of one normal child of the 


age he plans to teach. Educational prob- 
lems emerge, and the resultant high moti- 
vation leads to wide reading and pro- 
motes lively class discussions during 
which basic concepts are clarified. Stu- 
dents become aware of the facets of child 
growth and development and begin to 
sense a clear relationship between the 
child’s cultural milieu and his ability to 
learn. 


Because the faculty assumes that 
“agency experience is a laboratory in 
which application of principles taken up 
in education courses can be applied and 
in which students can gain insight into 
group reaction in a permissive atmos- 
phere,”? each student in the Human 
Development Course is required to par- 
ticipate in group-work activities in an 
approved community agency weekly for 
15 weeks each semester. Instructors util- 
ize students’ experiences in class work as 
fully as possible. 

Seniors combine study of teaching 
methods with actual practice teaching 
in the schools. At this level the Depart- 
ment of Education has departed from 
the practice current in many teacher edu- 
cation institutions in two respects: (1) 
students begin their practice teaching 
without having studied methodology, 
and (2) all methods are taught in an 
integrated manner concurrently with 
student teaching. Thus, the study of 
methodology becomes both urgent and 
meaningful. During one semester stu- 
dents work in grades 1-3 and learn the 
methodology for this level in college 
classes; during the next semester both 
practice teaching and methodology are 
concerned with grades 4-6. Lively dis- 
cussion ensues because of the cross-section 


* Brooklyn College Education Department, 
Community Experience Program, The Contribu- 
tion that Experience in Community Agencies 
Makes to the Professional Training of Our Stu- 
dents in the Teacher Education Program 
(Brooklyn, New York: the College; October 1958) 
p. 21. 
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of experience represented within each 
class. Some students practice teach in 
low socio-economic areas, some in middle- 
class neighborhoods, and some in the 
suburbs. Each student works in at least 
two such areas during the year. Within 
this final year of undergraduate profes- 
sional preparation, the students have 
many opportunities to observe in the 
types of schools noted above as well as in 
private schools and institutions ¢on- 
cerned with providing special help for 
exceptional children. Some students are 
so moved by these experiences that they 
go on to do graduate work which will 
prepare them to work with such children. 

This program, based upon experiential 
learning, starts with interested observers 
and produces many graduates who are 
dedicated teachers. 


Individual Counseling and Guidance 
Permeate the Program 

Education instructors are responsible 
for the counseling and guidance of edu- 
cation majors. In Introduction to Edu- 
cation there is program counseling to 
assure that the student is guided (1) to 
elect a minor concentration in the area 
of his interest, (2) to take ancillary 
courses in the areas of his weaknesses, 
and (3) to plan his undergraduate work 
to equip him to meet the requirements 
for graduate work. In each education 
course, the instructor is concerned with 
the development of “teacher personal- 
ity.”"* He counsels to the best of his 


* The Long-Range Research Project, financed 
by a United States Office of Education grant and 
directed by the College’s Office of Research and 
Evaluation, seeks to determine what character- 
istics teachers should possess. Two basic assump- 
tions have been made: (1) We know relatively 
little about what it is that makes an effective 
teacher, and (2) what contributes to the in- 
tellectual growth of a child depends not only 
upon the teacher but upon the child himself. A 
pilot project of one year’s duration carried out 
in 18 classes indicated that teachers who were 
teacher-centered in their operations contributed 
more to the academic achievement of middle 1Q 
children than to those with high or low IQ's, 
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ability and refers problem cases to the 
College’s Department of Personnel Coun- 
seling. Those students who appear to be 
unlikely to meet the Education Depart- 
ment’s standards for admission to student 
teaching are advised to leave the pro- 
gram. During the senior year, counseling 
assumes major importance as the student 
teacher begins to solve problems of his 
own development as a person and as a 
teacher. 


General Education: The Base for Teacher 
Education 

Along with these changes in direct 
teacher-education offerings, and in fact 
preceding them in time, there was a com- 
prehensive revision of the liberal-arts 
offerings for all students, including fu- 
ture teachers. In 1949, after several years 
of intensive planning, the College 
launched, on a gradually expanding 
scale, an experimental or new curriculum 
(for the baccalaureate), featuring a great- 
ly strengthened freshman program with 
integrated courses in science, social sci- 
ence, and humanities, replacing the more 
conventional introductory courses; an im- 
proved functional-major requirement 
based on department, collateral, and 
foreign-language prescriptions; and great- 
ly expanded opportunity for independent 
study and individualized course work. 
Recognizing the merit of the new cur- 
riculum, the Department of Education 
promptly recommended that all enter- 
ing students who aspired to teach be 
advised to enter this curriculum. In 
succeeding years the new curriculum has 


whereas teachers who were more child-centered 
in their operations contributed more to the 
academic achievement of children with high or 
low IQ's and less to the middle group. Fifty-six 
classes are participating this year. Sharper in- 
struments for the personality assessment and 
observation of teachers and selected children 
are being utilized. If and when desirable teach- 
er characteristics are determined, curriculum 
revision to provide for the development of such 
characteristics will be needed. 
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been tested and adjusted in the light of 
actual experience. 

The fresh and lively quality of the 
College’s program of liberal education 
has attracted favorable notice and sup- 
port. In 1952-53, under a Ford Founda- 
tion grant, the College conducted a self- 
study, the results of which have been 
fruitful. In 1957 a Rockefeller Founda- 
tion grant made possible the develop- 
ment of a program of area studies em- 
bracing the Far East, India, Western 
Asia, and North Africa. A more recent 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation has 
led to an extension of this program to 
include Sub-Saharan Africa, the Soviet 
Union, the Caribbean area, and areas in 
the Western Hemisphere. A student in 
the Brooklyn College teacher-education 
program is thus prepared not only in the 
professional con:petences of teaching but 
also with a wide background of liberal 
study and world understanding. 

Providing special attention to the 
needs of competent students is another 
phase of the general education program. 
Requirements in foreign language study 
are determined by a placement examina- 
tion. Students are assigned to courses on 
the basis of their scores on this examina- 
tion. Thus, the foreign language require- 
ment varies from 3 to 12 credits. Stu- 
dents are urged to take exemption ex- 
aminations in other subjects at the end 
of the freshman year. Exemption may be 
granted with or without college credit, 
depending upon the ratings earned. Stu- 
dents who qualify with college credit may 
complete the college requirements in 
less than four years; those who qualify 
without credit may take more advanced 
work. 


Improving the Ancillary Courses 
Co-operative, interdepartmental plan- 
ning to improve the ancillary courses and 
to provide voluntary non-credit work- 
shops and other activities was begun 
early in the 1950's and continues to the 
present day. Children’s Literature, the 


first course to be redesigned, has proved 
more successful than before. The De- 
partments of Art, Music, and Health and 
Physical Education have made valuable 
contributions to this phase of the pro- 


gram. 


Strengthening 
ground 

Education majors show weaknesses in 
subject-matter mastery despite their back- 
ground of strong liberal education. This 
problem is not purely local; it is a na- 
tional complaint. In 1955 the Depart- 
ment of Education began planning for 
the development of proficiency examina- 
tions in English, mathematics, science, 
art, and music to be administered to stu- 
dents entering the education sequence. 
Two groups of students will be identi- 
fied: those whose competence is high, 
and those who are deficient in the subject 
being tested. The first group will be 
counseled to take advanced work; the 
second will be referred to non-credit 
workshops, two of which already are in 
operation, and to take the ancillary 
courses. 


Subject-Matter _Back- 


Evaluating the Teacher Education Program 

Both students and faculty members 
participated in the evaluation. The 
Office of Research and Evaluation re- 
ports that the staff gave overwhelmingly 
strong approval to the principles upon 
which the program has been built, but 
that it expressed some dissatisfaction with 
the way in which the principles are work- 
ing. Ninety per cent of the students com- 
pleting their community-experience _re- 
quirements felt that it added to their 
understanding of the child as an indi- 
vidual and the characteristics of groups 
of children. They were able to identify 
their weaknesses and their strengths in 
working with children and felt that this 
experience aided their understanding of 
principles and ideas studied in educa- 
tion courses. That their citizenship edu- 
cation was enhanced, as these experiences 
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added to their understanding and appre- 
ciation of the positive value of commu- 
nity agencies as a service to society, was 
noted by 80 per cent of the students. Of 
all the courses in the education sequence, 
the course which stresses the integration 
of practice teaching with the study of 
methods received the highest commenda- 
tion. 


A common complaint of both staff 
and students is that overlap and duplica- 
tion appear in the earlier courses. The 
staff recommends that course content be 
more clearly defined so that subject mat- 
ter can be developed spirally, as was 
intended. Students participating in com- 
munity agencies noted several additional 
weaknesses in the program: About half 
of the students worked only as assistants 
to agency staff members and thus failed 
to gain leadership experience; one-fourth 
of the students found the work too easy 
and lacking in challenge; and one-fourth 
had no supervisory conferences at the 
agencies. 


Action for Curriculum Improvement 


The school year 1957-58 was a year 
of study—a year in which course com- 
mittees, departmental committees, and 
the Office of Community Experience 
delved deeply into their own problems 
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and made recommendations for improve- 
ment, some of which required the co- 
operation of other course committees, de- 
partmental committees, administration 
and/or the community agencies them- 
selves. The Departmental Curriculum 
Committee in 1958-59 prepared suggested 
revisions of the education sequence, 
based on the intensive reports of the 
several course committees. All other 
committees are trying to effect the im- 
provements over which they have juris- 
diction. The Community Experience 
Office and the agencies are planning 
another of the joint sessions which have 
done so much to make this program 
valuable to both college and agency 
alike. Proposals must be passed by the 
entire Department and approved by the 
College Curriculum Committee before 
being incorporated into the program. 
Thus, another year may be needed to 
complete this phase of curriculum con- 
struction. 

Once again the American trait of being 
eternally dissatisfied with the situation 
in which we find ourselves is being ex- 
ploited. Change will result, and we be- 
lieve that change which comes about 
through the democratic co-operation of 
so many thinking people will indeed 
vitalize teacher education at Brooklyn 
College. 





Future of Graduate Education 


There are two directions in graduate education even as there are two kinds of institu- 
tions for graduate work: viz., the institutions for higher learning and the higher institutions 
of learning. The former, for many years to come, are not likely to change appreciably the 
present program and requirements for the advanced degrees, especially the Ph.D. degree. 
The key objectives will remain research and scholarship, in that order. Whether continued 
emphasis on research and scholarship is the only way to produce effective college teachers 
is open to question. Whether the insistence of administrators of higher institutions of 
learning that a Ph.D. is sine qua non to college teaching is also open to question. Where 


will concessions be made: 


to the Ph.D. standards or the Ph.D. as a union card? 


Whatever directions graduate education will take, the professionalization of college 
teaching is making slow progress. Admittedly, little is known about the preparation of 
college teachers and pioneering is not the most prominent, or even a characteristic, activity 
of graduate schools.—CurreNT Issues In HiGHER Epucation, 1959, p. 154-55. 








Kenneth H. Hoover 


Learning Through Teacher-Pupil 


Planned Activities 


A GLANCE at almost any general- 
methods or principles text for secondary 
school teachers will indicate a plea for 
democratic classroom procedures. The 
following cliches are common: “Let the 
learner assist in goal formulation; plan 
with your students; guide individuals in 
self-evaluation.” 

The college instructor who conceives 
secondary education as a process of direct- 
ing the learning activities of boys and 
girls usually emphasizes democratic pro- 
cedures. Too frequently, however, his 
students, when they become teachers, re- 
sort to “task-setting” and “textbook teach- 
ing.” Why is this? The prospective teach- 
er, while intellectually accepting the idea 
of “democratic” procedures, tends to 
believe eventually that his former teach- 
ings were purely “theoretical” or at least 
not very practical. He may be vaguely 
aware of scientific research studies which 
support joint teacher-pupil planning of 
class work but shrugs them off with the 
excuse that his situation is different. If 
pressed he is likely to admit that he 
actually lacks specific understanding of 
how to involve students in direction of 
their own learning activities. 

College students who have generally 
experienced “task-setting” and “textbook 
teaching” at both high school and college 
levels of education will tend to revert to 
such instruction unless they experience 
other approaches in suffictent quantity 
and quality to cause a reconstruction of 
unconsciously-held values and concepts. 


‘For a more complete exploration of this 
thesis the reader is referred to Kenneth H. 


Indeed, it has been established that the 
degree of transfer of ideas to related situa- 
tions is dependent upon the number of 
similar elements which the learner per- 
ceives to exist in both situations.” 


The evidence now available clearly in- 
dicates that students will transfer their 
learnings to other situations if they are 
taught by methods which favor transfer.’ 
Trow seems to sum up the issue when he 
says: 


. if abilities, attitudes, and skills in general, 
and ability to think in particular, are to be 
transferred outside the structure, the empha- 
sis must be shifted to the other kinds of 
situations in which they are to be used. 
Methods of teaching are thus of the 
essence... .4 


Beginning with Thorndike and Wood- 
worth’s 1901 experiments,’ evidence has 
accumulated which conclusively demon- 
strates that methods of learning and 
instruction are of prime importance. 
Trow concludes that “Such conclusions 
as these, derived again and again from 


Hoover, “Teaching Methods of Teaching by 
Demonstration and Application,” Clearing House 
33: 90-91; October 1958. 

? William Clark Trow, 
Transfer—Then and Now,” 
10: 68-71; November 1958. 

*Lee J. Cronback, Educational Psychology 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1954) p. 258. 

* Trow, Op. Cit. p. 71. 

* Edward L. Thorndike, The Psychology of 
Learning (New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1913) p. 359. 
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experiment after experiment, are 
strangely at odds with the current effort 
to de-emphasize methods in teaching.’ 


These findings seem to suggest a need 
for application of democratic procedures 
in college classes, especially those classes 
which are concerned with teaching prin- 
ciples or techniques. Therefore, the 
purpose of this paper is to suggest how 
such techniques may be applied to teach- 
ing and some of the advantages which 
are often associated with such a teaching 
method. 


Identifying and Clarifying the Problem 


The general goals or purposes of a 
course are usually determined through 
the school or department. Students must 
be thoroughly familiarized with these 
goals. Specific goals can be formulated 
by students, however. And certainly 
learning methods may be determined by 
students! Let us illustrate by specific ex- 
ample. 


As many high school classes are of an 
exploratory nature, let us assume the 
general problem confronting the college 
class is that of exploring the teaching pro- 
fession. The teacher usually needs to re- 
state the general purpose to be investi- 
gated in the form of a problem. To 
illustrate: What problems and oppor- 
tunities may be encountered in the teach- 
ing profession? The general problem 
becomes one of specific problems (goals) 
when students are given an opportunity 
to present questions for investigation. 
These questions can, then, serve as a 
basis for teacher-pupil formulation of 
interest areas. After inspecting their 
original questions, one group of college 
freshmen decided that they had suggested 
seven such areas of interest. These were: 
teacher welfare; professionalization of 
teaching; requirements for teaching; 
school support; general expectations of 


* Loc. Cit. 
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teachers; teaching in American territories 
and in foreign countries; and educational 
trends. 


Planning and Developing 
Learning Activities 


The areas of interest form a basis for 
formulation of committees. These com- 
mittees, thus, become ‘“‘democratic” units 
which have the responsibility of devising 
plans for solving their particular prob- 
lems. 

Each group, first, restates the problem 
as a question of policy. To illustrate: 
How may the welfare of teachers be effec- 
tively improved? What should be the 
teacher’s responsibility with respect to 
the professionalization of teaching? What 
action should parents take to alleviate the 
problems of school support? 

As one of the critical stages of solving 
any problem is the formulation of mean- 
ingful questions, the instructor will need 
to move from group to group in a guid- 
ance and consultant capacity. His great- 
est assistance may come _ indirectly— 
through his own questioning techniques. 
In the final analysis, decisions must be 
reached by the students themselves. The 
instructor, having previously introduced 
students to a method of problem-solving, 
now guides each group in making an 
appropriate application of problem-solv- 
ing to its particular interest area. 


In any question of policy there are a 
number of questions of fact, as well as 
questions of value.? In the problem, 
“How may the welfare of teachers be 
effectively improved?” the investigators 
must, first, thoroughly understand the 
present state of affairs (facts); then there 
will be differences of opinion (value) as 
to what can be done about the status 
quo; finally, it is hoped that an agree- 
ment may be reached. Thus, each group 


* Waldo W. Braden and Earnest Brandenburg, 
Oral Decision-Making (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1955) p. 43. 
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becomes actively engaged in solving prob- 
lems which are related to a particular 
area of interest. 


Collecting Data 


While other class activities are pro- 
ceeding as usual, each committee will be 
collecting data which are important to 
its particular area of investigation. (In 
high school classes much of the work may 
be accomplished during class time.) Not 
only will those involved need to investi- 
gate a variety of written sources of in- 
formation; they may also desire to inter- 
view people, write for supplemental au- 
thoritative reports and the like. The 
desirable leader will want to encourage 
the use of as many informational sources 
as possible while, at the same time, en- 
couraging development of appropriate 
techniques for their evaluation. 


Sharing Research Findings 


Although a group may have accom- 
plished a great deal in planning and 
directing research activities, the value to 
the total class group is dependent upon 
how well the findings are presented or 
shared. At some point in the operation 
the entire class may want to establish 
standards for this phase of the project. 
One class listed the following as guide- 
lines for committee reports: 

1. Materials presented should relate to 
the goals established or the questions 
asked. 

2. Presentations should involve all 
members of the reporting group in some 
way. 

3. Presentations will be brief—prefer- 
ably not to exceed one class period. 

4. Presentations should not be read. 


5. Other class members should be 
given an opportunity to ask questions. 
If a key question cannot be answered, 
some member of the group should be 
designated to find the answer. 
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6. Technical material should _ be 
omitted from the presentations. If it is, 
nevertheless, important, it should be 
duplicated for the class. 

7. Sources of information should be 
made available. 

8. Contradictory evidence should be 
presented as impartially as possible. 

The instructor continuously encour- 
ages the development of group creativity 
as to unusual methods of presentation. 
The ultimate criterion is not what the 
instructor would prefer, but what the 
groups believe would be most interesting 
and worthwhile to their peers. If one 
class period is scheduled for each presen- 
tation, it is usually desirable to allow at 
least one half of the following period for 
a teacher-led discussion of problems 
raised and additional concepts which 
need developing. 


Evaluating Activities 

Evaluation actually begins with the 
advent of teacher-pupil planning. When 
students are encouraged to formulate 
meaningful questions, they are asked to 
evaluate. When a problem is being 
solved an individual is continuously 
evaluating, deciding if this or that pro- 
cedure would be preferred, whether the 
sources of information are available and 
the like. 

The progress report is frequently 
evaluative in nature. The instructor and 
students continually want to know, 
“What difficulties have we encountered 
today? What are our plans for today? 
Are there any anticipated problems?” 
Each committee may need to devote a 
specified amount of time each day (four 
to five minutes, perhaps) in reflecting 
upon current difficulties. These may 
then be written out and submitted to the 
teacher if assistance is needed. 

One of the most satisfactory schemes 
developed in classes which the writer has 
directed is amazingly simple in its de- 
velopment. Each committee and each 
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member therein is identified on a sheet 
of paper with the request that (1) the 
committees be ranked or evaluated and 
(2) members of each committee be 
ranked or evaluated by its members. 
Since teacher-pupil planning is a joint 
activity, the instructor evaluates each 
group. The combined student evalu- 
ations may be averaged with the instruc- 
tor’s rating. 

The writer has accumulated some 
preliminary evidence which appears to 
support the validity of evaluation by the 
peer group. In nine different classes over 
a two-year period, students have been 
required to “indicate the three or four 
individuals who appear to have made the 
most valuable contributions to group 
progress.” Seventy-two per cent of all “A” 
students in these groups were among the 
most frequently mentioned by students. 
The number might have been even 
higher but for the fact that in at least 
one class no “A” was administered. It 
seems likely, however, that teaching 
method may be a key factor in determin- 
ing the validity of such evaluations. The 
instructor, in this case, tended to empha- 
size the experience-type of learning. As- 
suming that one’s general teaching ap- 
proach is fairly consistent, it seems pos- 
sible that many teachers could rely upon 
student judgment to supplement other 
evaluative techniques. Perhaps even 
more important, however, is that some 
such scheme appears to be consistent with 
the democratic ideals upheld in teacher- 
pupil planning and direction of class 
activities. 

When the project is completed some 
teachers ask students for written sugges- 
tions in directing such activities. This 
not only enables the teacher to see him- 
self through the eyes of students, but it 
indicates to students a teacher’s willing- 
ness to improve teaching procedures. The 
reader will recognize that, in a sense, the 
teacher is at this point doing problem- 
solving of his own. Because of the tend- 
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ency of students to tell their teacher 
what they think he wants them to say, 
certain precautions are in order if valid- 
ity is to be assured. Some sort of mul- 
tiple-choice response items should be 
constructed. This enables students to 
respond by checking their answers. Un- 
der such circumstances the papers should 
not be signed. The teacher may wish to 
leave the room while the papers are being 
marked. Then, if additional suggestions 
and comments are desired, they can be 
written on a separate paper. 

Evaluation which evolves from teacher- 
pupil planning takes on a broader picture 
than the typical procedure of relying 
heavily upon written tests. An important 
function of the teacher is to assist stu- 
dents in becoming aware of this change. 
For example, a student’s recognition of 
growth in his ability to get along co- 
operatively with others may be highly 
significant. Carefully prepared evalua- 
tion forms, made in terms of the original 
purposes, may assist immeasurably in this 
area. 

Among the more important advantages 
of joint teacher-pupil planning at the 
college level of instruction are the follow- 
ing: 

1. It tends to be consistent with sound 
educational theory, i.e., the instructor 
is more likely to “practice what he 
preaches” than in traditional settings. 

2. It gives prospective teachers an op- 
portunity to experience democratic pro- 
cedures prior to their own teaching. 

3. The procedure enables students to 
formulate and solve their own problems. 

4. The student is given an opportunity 
to assume important responsibilities in 
presenting materials to a class. This, in 
many respects, approaches the reality of 
teaching. 

5. A greater variety of class activities 
may be utilized than would be possible 
by one instructor. To illustrate: In one 
class (of 40 students) involving eight 
committee presentations, the following 
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activities were utilized: (a) three resource 
speakers, some of whom, in all probabil- 
ity, could not have been secured through 
the efforts of any one person, including 
the instructor; (b) one panel discussion; 
(c) one class forum; (d) two movies; (e) 
one presentation which involved the use 
of the opaque projector, charts, and pic- 
tures; and (f) one symposium, based 
upon personal interviews and findings of 
experimental research. 

6. By assuming responsibility in direc- 
ting his own learning, the student is en- 
couraged to bring his creativity and 
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are cherished in our democracy and are 
important characteristics of “good” teach- 
ing. 

Today it is generally assumed that the 
best training for a democratic way of 
life is to live it—in school, community, 
work, and home. Most educators would 
agree with John Dewey's observation 
that the school is life rather than a mere 
preparation for life. Such a thesis cer- 
tainly applies to college life as well as 
that of elementary and secondary schools. 
The college classroom could be a “prov- 
ing ground” for those who desire to apply 


democratic procedures to classroom in- 
struction. 


originality to bear upon the solution of a 
real problem. These are values which 





Hard Effort 

No one expects to make a Van Cliburn of every child who pounds the keys of a piano 
or a Bob Feller of every Little League pitcher. But neither can we expect to make an 
Einstein or a Salk of every child who goes to school. Intelligence is part of a child's 
biological inheritance. Nothing we can do as parents or teachers will increase native 
endowment. 

But more than native capacity is involved in superior achievement of any kind. Van 
Cliburn would never have become a world-renowned pianist or Bob Feller a major league 
player if they had not discovered and developed their talents. So with academic ability— 
the ability to do difficult intellectual work. It must be discovered and nurtured through 
the richest possible educational experiences at home and at school. It must be developed 
through hard effort. Otherwise mental power remains inactive and inert—an uncharged 
battery.—NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER, January 1960, p. 7. 





Improvement of Teacher Preparation 

The Department [Department of Classroom Teachers, NEA] believes that improvement 
of teacher education is the responsibility of the total profession: classroom teachers and 
administrators in public elementary and secondary schools and all segments of higher 
education. It pledges continued support to improving teacher education through experi- 
mentation and constructive evaluation. 

The Department commends academic associations for their current interest and activity 
in the improvement of teacher education. It also commends state certifying agencies which 
have eliminated short-cut programs of professional preparation but regrets that the practice 
of issuing emergency certificates still continues. 

The Department wholeheartedly enlists the support of the above mentioned associations 
in a concerted drive to end the issuing of all substandard certificates by July 1961.— 
Resolution 17, “Improvement of Teacher Preparation,” OrricaL Report, 1958-1959, p. 85. 
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Evaluations of Beginning Teachers: 


Pointers and Opinions 


Tue evaluation report is, without ques- 
tion, the most important single piece 
of paper in the professional life of a 
beginning teacher. It is no secret that 
this report constitutes the main source 
of information and is most heavily relied 
upon by administrators and _ personnel 
directors in their considerations of a 
beginning teacher who applies for a 
position in their school district. 


These school officials attempt to con- 
sider the training reports objectively, but 
they must sort out, “read into,” and 
reconcile the various comments made 
by the college supervisors and supervis- 
ing teachers. This is a difficult assign- 
ment, susceptible to human error in 
interpretation and effective communica- 
tion. The need for honest, accurate, and 
comprehensive training reports is ob- 
vious. Dissatisfactions regarding the con- 
tent and shaded meanings in many eval- 
uation reports are often voiced by those 
who carry the heavy responsibility of 
hiring people whom they have never ob- 
served in action on the job. The prob- 
lem appears to be one of communica- 
tion, and the need for an accurate sys- 
tem of evaluation which would provide 
the kind of information significant to 
employers. 

Los Angeles State College supervisors 
and supervising teachers evaluate each 
student in a brief, written report upon 


the completion of two assignments at 
different grade levels in the student 
teaching program. On most evaluation 
reports, the section provided for the de- 
scriptive word-picture of the student 
teacher is limited in space. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to make the remarks as 
effective and meaningful as possible. 
Little information is available to indi- 
cate what the employing school officials 
feel supervisors should stress in their 
written evaluations. Hence, there is 
great divergence regarding length of 
statement and degrees of emphasis in 
evaluation reports. 

This study, therefore, was undertaken 
in the belief that the written evaluation 
might be improved by obtaining and in- 
cluding information about the student 
teacher that is pertinent from the em- 
ployer’s point of view. 

Evaluation reports now used by Los 
Angeles State College supervisors con- 
sist of two parts: (1) a written para- 
graph summarizing the evaluator’s con- 
clusions concerning the student teacher's 
work in the co-operating school and ex- 
pressing an opinion as to his potentiali- 
ties for success in the teaching profes- 
sion; and (2) a nine-point rating scale 


Dr. Rhodes is professor of education and 
placement officer and Dr. Peckham is pro- 
fessor of education, Los Angeles (California) 
State College. 
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Taste I 
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Frequency AND Per Cent or Responses oF THirTY-ONnE ADMINISTRATORS TO THE CHECKLIST 











4 3 2 1 
Essential Highly Important Slightly 
Important Important 
Personal Qualities 
Appearance 5 (19%) 16(50%) 8(25%) 2 (6%) 
Courtesy and Tact 12 (39%) 14(45%) 3(10%) 2 (6%) 
Enthusiasm and Forcefulness 13 (43%) 16(50%) 2(7%) 0O 
Voice 5 (19%) 16(50%) 9(30%) 1 (3%) 
Vocabulary 6 (19%) 13.(42%) 10(33%) 2 (6%) 
Cultural Background 5 (18%) 16 (50%) 9(29%) 1 (3%) 
Emotionally Poised 26 (84%) 4(13%) 1(3%) O 
Health and Vitality 14 (46%) 16 (51%) 1( 3%) 0 
Professional Competences 

Knowledge of Subject Matter 18 (57%) 9(30%) 3(10%) 1 (3%) 
Versatility in Presenting Subject Matter 12 (39%) 17 (55%) 2( 6%) 0 
Use of Modern, Approved Methods 13 (42%) 16(52%) 2(6%) 90 
Knowledge of Basic Skills 19 (62%) 12 (38%) 0 0 
Development of Pupil Morale 23 (74%) 6(19%) 2(7%) 90 
Leadership Qualities 9 (28%) 17 (54%) 5(18%) 90 
Creativity in Teaching 17 (55%) 11 (35%) 3(10%) 0 
Quality of Pupil Progress 12 (39%) 15 (48%) 4(13%) 0 
Ability to Plan and Motivate Lessons 24 (78%) 7(22%) O 0 
Attention to Individual Differences 19 (62%) 11 (35%) 1(3%) 0 
Management of Classroom Environment and Routine 11 (35%) 17 (55%) 3(10%) 0 


Duties 


of traits, knowledge, skills and attitudes 
dealing with personal qualities and pro- 
fessional competences. 

At present, many school districts em- 
ploying graduates of Los Angeles State 
College receive only part one, the written 
evaluation section of this two-part re- 
port. In such cases, the written reports 
are the only evaluations seen by the 
administrator. 


Procedure of the Study 


The objectives of the study are (1) 
to discover the items school administra- 
tors employing graduates of Los Angeles 
State College believe to be of most value 
to them in the written evaluation of the 
student teacher; and (2) to compare the 
resulting high-ranking items with those 
stressed by college supervisors in past 
written evaluations. The present article 
represents attainment of the first objec- 


tive. The second goal is in process of 
being achieved and the results will 
be reported in a future article. 

Thirty-four administrators in South- 
ern California school districts employing 
graduates of Los Angeles State College 
were selected from the membership of 
the California Association of School Per- 
sonnel Administrators. These adminis- 
trators represented most of the large 
school districts of Southern California. 
Letters requesting their co-operation in 
the study were accompanied by a check- 
list of personal qualities and professional 
competences derived from the present 
nine-point rating scale currently in use 
at Los Angeles State College. The thirty- 
four administrators were asked to check 
each factor according to their estimate 
of its degree of importance in evaluating 
applicants for teaching positions: 4, es- 
sential; 3, highly important; 2, impor- 
tant; and 1, slightly important. 
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On the second page, administrators 
were asked the following questions: 


1. Would you like specific examples to 
implement and illustrate remarks concerning 
the student teacher's work? 

2. Would you prefer that the college super- 
visor emphasize (a) personal qualities, (b) 
professional competences, (c) both personal 
qualities and professional competences? 

3. Would you like to be informed of a 
particular talent or special interest of the 
student teachers? 


Following these questions, space was 
provided for response to the open-end 
question: “What would you like to 
know about teacher candidates?” 

Another space was provided for listing 
suggestions to improve the written evalu- 
ation. 

Thirty-one of the 34 checklists were 
completed and returned, comprising 91 
per cent of the sample. The completed 
checklists were tabulated and the results 
appear in the following tables. 
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A study of Table I reveals that the 
three highest ranking items under “Per- 
sonal Qualities” are: 


1. “Emotionally Poised.” Twenty-six 
(84 per cent) of the 31 administrators 
considered this item to be essential in the 
college supervisor's evaluation of the 
student teacher. None judged it to be 
slightly important. 

2. “Health and Vitality.” This item 
was thought to be essential by 14 (46 
per cent) of the administrators; to be 
highly important by 16 (51 per cent) ; 
and none ranked it as of slight impor- 
tance. 

3. “Enthusiasm and_ Forcefulness.” 
This personal quality was ranked as es- 
sential by 13 (43 per cent); to be highly 
important by 16 (50 per cent); and to be 
of slight importance by none. 

The 31 administrators ranked the 
following three items highest in the area 
of “Professional Competence.” 

1. “Ability to Plan and Motivate Les- 


Taste II 


Mean VALuE AssiGNED TO CHECKLIST ITEMs BY THIRTY-ONE ADMINISTRATORS 











Mean Value 





Personal Qualities 
Emotionally Poised 
Health and Vitality 
Courtesy and Tact 
Enthusiasm and Forcefulness 
Cultural Background 
Voice 
Appearance 
Vocabulary 


Professional Competences 
Ability to Plan and Motivate Lessons 
Development of Pupil Morale 
Knowledge of Basic Skills 
Attention to Individual Differences 
Creativity in Teaching 
Knowledge of Subject Matter 
Use of Modern, Approved Methods 
Versatility in Presenting Subject Matter 
Quality of Pupil Progress 


Management of Classroom Environment and Routines 


Leadership Qualities 
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Taste III 


Responses OF THirty-One ADMINISTRATORS TO THREE QUESTIONS 











Frequency Per Cent 





1. Would you like specific examples to implement and illustrate remarks con- 





cerning the student teacher’s work? 
Favoring Specific Statement 
Favoring General Statement 
No Reply 


2. Would you prefer that the college supervisor emphasize (a) personal quali- 
ties of student teacher; (b) professional competences; (c) both personal 


qualities and professional competences? 


Favoring (c) both personal qualities and professional competences. 30 


No Reply 


100 


3. Would you like to be informed of a particular talent or special interest of the 


student teacher? 
Answering “‘Yes”’ 
No reply 


30 100 








sons." Twenty-four (78 per cent) said 
this was essential information concern- 
ing the student teacher. None ranked it 
as merely important or slightly impor- 
tant. 

2. “Development of Pupil Morale” 
was a Close second with 23 (74 per cent) 
judging it to be essential. 

3. “Knowledge of Basic Skills and 
Attention to Individual Differences” 
were thought to be essential by 19 (62 
per cent) of the judges. 


It is significant to note that only one 
item under “Professional Competences” 
received a rank of slightly important, 
i.e. “Knowledge of Subject Matter,” with 
one person so rating it. None of the 
other ten items was thought to be only 
slightly important, 

Assignment of mean values to each 
item in Table II presents a slightly dif- 
ferent picture from that shown in Table 
I. Again, “Emotionally Poised” and 
“Health and Vitality” are the two high- 
est ranking items under “Personal Quali- 
ties.” However, “Courtesy and Tact” 
moves from fourth place (Table I) to 
third place, supplanting “Enthusiasm 
and Forcefulness.” 


Table II shows that the same three 
high-ranking items under “Professional 
Competences,” namely: “Ability to Plan 
and Motivate Lessons,” “Development of 
Pupil Morale,” and “Knowledge of Basic 
Skills” are again in the lead when mean 
values are assigned. 

It is evident from Table III that ad- 
ministrators employing graduates of Los 
Angeles State College favor specific state- 
ments concerning the student’s work, 
with illustrations instead of general com- 
ments. They would like the college 
supervisor's written evaluation of the 
student teacher to emphasize both per- 
sonal qualities and professional compe- 
tences. They think it would be helpful 
to be informed of a special interest or 
particular talent of the student teacher. 

The three items mentioned most 
frequently in response to the open-end 
question, “What would you like to know 
about teacher candidates?” are: ‘Emo- 
tionally Mature and Well Adjusted 
Personality,” “Alert and Enthusiastic,” 
and “Professional Competence.” Forty- 
four per cent of the administrators re- 
sponding said that the first two qualities 
were desirable in teacher candidates. 
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This conforms with the response to rank- 
ing the checklist items (Table I), since 
“Emotionally Mature” and “Enthusiasm 
and Forcefulness” were thought to be 
essential in reporting on the student 
teacher. 

Table V shows that “Frankness and 
Specificity” are mentioned as desirable 
qualities of the written evaluation by 7 
of the 14 administrators responding to 
request for suggestions to improve the 
report. Other items are mentioned by 
only three, two, or one person. These 
items are tabulated from the written 
comments, such as the following which 
are typical of the responses: 


“IT am interested in as complete a report of 
the student-teaching experience of graduat- 
ing seniors as possible. It is better to make 
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a detailed evaluation available for teachers 
who have had no teaching experience than 
to err on the side of too little information.” 


“We would appreciate a truthful, factual 
evaluation of a student teacher's professional 
skills.” 


“We appreciate the problem faced by col- 
lege supervisors in writing so many recom- 
mendations, but a terse statement of fact is 
more helpful to us than some of the more 
verbal statements that really do not identify 
strengths and weaknesses.” 


“Honestly state problems or limitations of 
the candidate.” 

“Be specific. Identify well-defined strengths 
and weaknesses.” 


“We would appreciate a frank statement 
concerning the candidate. Too often the 
whole story is not told.” 


TasLe IV 


RESPONSES OF TWENTY-SEVEN ADMINISTRATORS TO THE QUESTION: 
“‘Wuat Woutp You Like to Know Asout TEACHER CANDIDATES?” 








Frequency Per Cent 








Emotionally Mature and Well-Adjusted Personality 


Alert and Enthusiastic 

Professional Competency 

Genuine Interest in People, Children, Teaching 
Professional Attitude 

Good Appearance and Grooming 

Above Average Scholastically 

Wide Interest and Cultural Background 
Leadership Qualities 

Sense of Humor 


Willingness to Learn and Desire to Grow Professionally 


Success in Directed Teaching 
Creativeness 

Understanding of Children 

Interest in Community Participation 
High Moral Character 

Co-operative 

Good Health 

Ability to Communicate Effectively 
Good Handwriting 

Interest in Curriculum Development 
Flexibility 

Asks Intelligent Questions Concerning Position 
Sincerity 

Youth 

Appropriate Humility 

Ability to Organize 


12 44 
12 44 
10 37 
9 33 
7 26 
6 22 
5 18 
4 17 
4 17 
4 17 
3 11 
2 8 
2 8 
2 8 
2 8 
2 8 
2 8 
2 8 
2 8 
1 4 
1 4 
1 4 
1 4 
1 4 
1 4 
1 4 
1 4 
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Taste V 


SuGceEsTions OF FourRTEEN ADMINISTRATORS TO IMPROVE THE WRITTEN EVALUATION OF THE 
StupENT TEACHER 








Suggestion 


Frequency Per Cent 





A Frank, Specific Evaluation, Giving Strengths and Weaknesses of Student 


Teacher 


Compare Student Teacher with Other Student Teachers with Whom Super- 


visor Has Worked 
Give Opinion of Potential for Further Growth 
Ability to Present Material 
Degree of Success in Student Teaching 
Ability to Work with Others 
Sense of Humor 
Growth in Competence During Student Teaching 
Kind of Class Taught in Student Teaching 
Avoid Trite Phrases 
Academic Standing, Transcript of Student 


Grade Level at Which Supervisor Predicts Greatest Success 


Findings 


1. All items under “Personal Qualities” 
were considered important by the ad- 
ministrators employing teachers trained 
by Los Angeles State College. The three 
items judged to be most significant in 
the written evaluation by the college 
supervisor are (1) “Emotionally Poised”; 
(2) “Health and Vitality’; (3) “Cour- 
tesy and Tact.” 

2. All items listed under “Professional 
Competences” were considered impor- 
tant, but the three items judged to be 
of greatest importance in the written 
evaluation were (1) “Ability to Plan 
and Motivate Lessons”; (2) “Knowledge 
of Basic Skills”; and (3) “Development of 
Pupil Morale.” 

3. In response to the question “What 
would you like to know about teacher 
candidates?” 44 per cent said “Emotion- 
ally Mature and Well-Adjusted Person- 


7 50 
3 21 
2 14 
1 7 
1 7 
1 7 
1 - 
1 - 
1 7 
1 7 
1 . 
1 7 





ality”; 44 per cent said “Alert and “En- 
thusiastic’; and 37 per cent favored 
“Professional Competence.” 

4. The 31 administrators responding 
to the checklist were unanimous in de- 
siring the college supervisor to give 
attention to both personal qualities and 
professional competences in the written 
evaluation. 

5. The 31 administrators wished to be 
informed of a particular talent or special 
interest of the student teacher. 

6. Fourteen of the 31 administrators 
responded to the request for suggestions 
of ways to improve the written evalua- 
tion. A frank, specific evaluation giving 
both strengths and weaknesses of the 
student teacher was mentioned by 7 of 
the 14. Three persons suggested that it 
would be helpful for the college super- 
visor to compare the student with other 
student teachers with whom he had 
worked. 

















Merle W. Vance 


Educational Leadership 
to Improve Teacher Preparation 


Tue TASK of improving teacher edu- 
cation has become most challenging, for 
intense pressures and criticism are being 
directed against programs of teacher 
preparation not only by outside forces 
but also by forces within the colleges and 
universities throughout the country. 
Educators realize that these forces must 
be met soon and in a manner that is 
forthright, professional, and aggressive. 

In accepting the responsibility for 
meeting these challenges, the depart- 
ments and divisions of teacher education 
must look first to their own members for 
full support and leadership. Co-opera- 
tion, co-ordination and understanding 
are imperative if these forces are to be 
met in a unified and disciplined manner. 

Plans call for a positive, searching ap- 
proach that will encourage a true evalua- 
tion of teacher education by both the 
educators and those in other divisions 
and also help in the designation of re- 
sponsibilities for the education of teach- 
ers. Such plans should also provide for 
participation by students, teachers, and 
other groups in a co-operative effort to 
improve teacher preparation. One of 
the great responsibilities of educators is 
to help define the purposes and goals of 
education and, in so doing, to be gov- 
erned by moral and intellectual prin- 
ciples respecting the rights of other 
groups in helping to shape educational 
policies. Broad participation is there- 
fore essential. 

Recommendations for improving a 
program are based primarily upon an ap- 
praisal of existing conditions. Improve- 


ments can best be made by those immed- 
iately responsible for such conditions. 
Appraisal reveals defects to those in a 
position to remedy them and underlines 
strengths for those who must build upon 
those strengths. Improvement of teacher 
education should therefore begin with 
self-study, for only through a direct ap- 
praisal of strengths and weaknesses in 
present programs can educators ade- 
quately measure the degree and the 
direction to which they are attaining the 
desired ends. 

Through the processes of evaluation 
the education faculty will have the op- 
portunity to examine diverse points of 
view and to understand the relationship 
of each part to the total program. How- 
ever difficult to attain, objective analysis 
is best achieved through the efforts of 
those directly concerned. Although it is 
proposed that a program of evaluation 
start within the education division, it 
should soon be extended to include 
others within the institution. If properly 
conceived and implemented, it eventually 
involves the defining and appraising of 
quality by all groups interested in the 
education of teachers—students, adminis- 
trators, teachers, and others. 

However, at the present time, and dur- 
ing the initial phase of the program, 
there is a need for members of the edu- 
cation division to look at education first, 
apart from organized pressures, in order 
to establish some basic order in defining 
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its role in the controls governing teacher 
education. Certainly educators have a 
dedicated responsibility to take the lead 
in guiding and shaping educational 
policy and in developing educational 
processes. They must accept this respon- 
sibility or passively accept the policies 
and purposes imposed upon them. The 
basic patterns developed in defining a 
sound education program may well pro- 
vide a structure not incompatible with 
the ideals and aspirations of other groups 
with interests in teacher education. 


Educators, for the most part, are the 
first to accept the principle that no one 
aspect of educational theory or practice 
emanating from a single source should 
completely guide an evaluation and in- 
fluence teacher education. Rather, they 
believe the thinking from the several 
disciplines which operate upon educa- 
tional beliefs should be brought into 
focus through interaction of the evalua- 
tion group. All persons in professional 
education have backgrounds concen- 
trated in subject-matter and basic dis- 
ciplines. This rich experience plus back- 
grounds of public-school experience and 
professional education should provide 
perspective and influence the reconcilia- 
tion of differences thought to exist be- 
tween purposes and goals of education 
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and other areas. 

Resistance to pressures of these pro- 
fessional, academic, political, and social 
groups during the initial stages of the im- 
provement program does not preclude 
consideration of the interests and impli- 
cations which these groups may have to- 
ward teacher education. In fact, educa- 
tors cannot afford to overlook the im- 
portance of these forces in basic educa- 
tional planning, while at the same time 
resisting immediate demands that may 
threaten the program leading to profes- 
sional proficiency. 

Of course, this is a time of crisis for 
education both in public-schools and in 
colleges and _ universities. Whatever 
leadership emerges from the ranks of 
educators must bring with it some plan 
for decisive action so that unity and 
order are restored and the profession 
may continue to work on the improve- 
ment of teacher education. 

Although forceful attempts will con- 
tinue to be made on professional educa- 
tion, it will surely face an even greater 
challenge if the present crisis results in 
discernible disintegration. The prelimi- 
nary disorder now evident merits immedi- 
ate attention and remediation through 
positive yet forceful educational leader- 
ship. 





Institutional Self-Studies 


The success of a self-study depends largely upon the involvement of all members of the 
institution. Another requirement is administrative support of free inquiry and experimen- 


tation. 


A statement of the purposes is an effective way to begin the evaluation. Lofty generaliza- 
tions may be forestalled if all departments and faculty members supply specific statements 
of the contributions of their subject fields to the general purposes of the institution. 

The data needed in a self-study will not only reveal present strengths and weaknesses, 
but will also indicate future trends and needs. This information will prove useful in long- 


range planning. 


Values of a self-study are changes in faculty attitudes and insights, and the use and 
analysis of the collected data as stimulus for continuous self-study.—Current Issues 1N 


Hicuer Epucation, 1959, p. 239. 








Don W. Brown 
Louis Lallas 


Improved Supervision of Student Teachers 


Through TEPS 


STUDENT teaching serves as a neces- 
sary and significant part of the prospec- 
tive teacher's undergraduate preparation, 
since it places the student teacher in the 
public-school classroom where he obtains 
vital first-hand experience in realistic 
teaching situations. 

Involvement in this activity entails 
many complex and interrelated responsi- 
bilities. The student teacher is in a 
rather unique situation because he and 
his teaching are influenced by many pro- 
fessional persons from the college and 
from the elementary and_ secondary 
schools. Many others—parents or just in- 
terested members of the community— 
are also vitally concerned with this pro- 
gram as it influences the _ teaching- 
learning process. Added to this, the stu- 
dent teacher must retain a primary re- 
sponsibility for the educational welfare 
of the pupils he serves during this 
period. It is littke wonder that providing 
the student teacher with a professionally 
unified program has been somewhat diff- 
cult to achieve. 

Another major stumbling block be- 
comes apparent from the supervisory 
point of view. There are too few op- 
portunities for the various individuals 
concerned and the major participating 
groups to meet together and work out 
mutual problems. Herbert A. Thelen 
made a similar observation in a report 
submitted in the thirty-seventh year- 
book of the Association for Student 
Teaching. 


With these problems in mind, a group 
of public-school teachers and college 
supervisors in 1955 formed a committee 
to investigate problems of  student- 
teacher preparation and to help realize 
the professional standards which should 
be maintained. In 1956, since the aims 
of the Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards Commission (TEPS) 
paralleled those of the committee the 
group affiliated as an active local unit 
of TEPS. 

The present Bellingham TEPS Com- 
mission consists of persons selected from 
the public elementary, junior-high, and 
senior-high teaching levels as well as 
from the administration. In addition to 
this, college supervisors of student 
teachers are members. Each individual 
member reports specific problems and 
advances recommendations from his own 
level. From this, the total Commission 
then meets to interpret current policy 
and devise more effective working rela- 
tionships. This usually results in specific 
written recommendations which are then 
used as guides by all who participate in 
the program. The Commission meets 
once each month during the regular 
school year. In the fall of each year, new 
members are selected from the public 


Dr. Brown is associate professor of educa- 
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Bellingham TEPS Commission. 
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schools to participate and assist the col- 
tege in maintaining a high-level student- 
teaching program. 


A number of achievements have come 
about primarily through the efforts of 
the TEPS organization. Basically these 
are as follows: 


1. A fundamental philosophy of 
student-teaching supervision, commonly 
agreed upon by the public schools and 
the college, is currently being put into 
more efficient daily practice. 


2. The communication channels be- 
tween all participants and groups in- 
volved have been improved and ex- 
panded. 


3. A more functional and realistic 
student-teaching experience has resulted 
from the increasingly active support of 
individual participants and the leaders 
of this organization. 


The most significant single contribu- 
tion made by TEPS took the form of 
commonly agreed-upon principles which 
were carefully worked out to define the 
roles and responsibilities of (1) student 
teachers, (2) co-operating teachers, (3) 
college supervisors, and (4) principals of 
participating schools. 


These “role-and-responsibility” defini- 
tions of principle and practice have 
served as an operational framework or 
working constitution upon which pres- 
ent supervision functions. Although the 
TEPS organization does not have any 
true legal authority to modify the cur- 
rent student-teaching program, all of its 
major recommendations have been em- 
ployed by the individuals or groups in- 
volved. These definitions plus other 
regular college materials are a decided 
improvement over the traditional-type 
handbook approach. Since these have 
been co-operatively designed, they are 
more fully and appropriately imple- 
mented by those who must use them in 
the field. 
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Another successful achievement real- 
ized through the recommendation of 
TEPS has been a yearly offering of a 
graduate-level course in the supervision 
of student teachers specifically designed 
for both co-operating teachers and pros- 
pective co-operating teachers. In the last 
two years more than 100 persons have 
taken this course and have learned about 
improved procedures and practices in 
working with student teachers. 

As TEPS continues its work, the basic 
value and the extent of use of the role- 
and-responsibility information becomes 
increasingly apparent. All new partici- 
pants, from the college as well as the 
public schools, use it as a basic guide 
for initial direction. All experienced 
members use it as a constant check on 
present activities as well as a tangible 
starting point for introducing additional 
improvements to the program. More 
than 500 persons, including college and 
public-school personnel and_ student 
teachers, are directly affected each year 
by the TEPS organization and the recom- 
mendations provided by it. 

Since the initial organization of Bel- 
lingham TEPS, it has been evident that 
the combined and co-operative efforts of 
participants, being brought together on 
a common professional level, would im- 
prove relationships and make it possible 
for a more unified student-teaching pro- 
gram. As a result of this approach, 
Bellingham TEPS has been able to (1) 
design the role-and-responsibility defini- 
tions for this program; (2) assist in ob- 
taining a more formal preparation pro- 
gram for co-operating teachers instituted 
through a recommended graduate college 
course; (3) serve as a clearing house for 
pertinent information and ideas be- 
tween representatives of different pro- 
fessional interests; (4) organize an 
orientation program for new co-operating 
teachers; (5) stimulate discussion and 
investigation about problems of imme- 
diate local interest and concern; (6) in- 
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crease general professional interest in 
maintaining higher standards and im- 
proved student-teaching programs; (7) 
encourage individuals and _ representa- 
tives from areas outside Bellingham to 
participate and contribute to the TEPS 
activities; and (8) educate itself and 
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promising and continued advancement is 
assured. One problem does face the or- 
ganization, however—the problem of 
growth. The effectiveness of a relatively 
small, compact organization may de- 
crease with the pressures for increasing 
the numbers and expanding to other 





areas where working with student 
teachers is concerned. Means for develop- 
ing other comparable organizations and 
ways of co-ordinating common efforts 
are presently being considered. 


others to the current undergraduate 
preparation for student teachers and to 
the changing curriculum in the public 
schools. 

The future of Bellingham TEPS is 





Can Quality Teaching Be Measured? 

We can all give serious thought to what high-quality teaching is and then practice it. 
Perhaps we must be ready to accept the fact that the great teacher is always something of 
a mystic. Our present concept of quality teaching must escape the limitations of our 
preoccupation with the importance of the scientific method. Science finds in mathematics 
its most important single tool and, therefore, science deals essentially with quantitative 
elements. Most of the recent discussions of quality in education have proceeded quite 
generally on the thesis that quality deals with things which can be measured and reduced 
to formulae. One of the great dilemmas faced by education is that science can really 
consider only quantity, whereas psychologically man constantly perceives quality. Science 
can look at a sunset through a photoelectric cell and get a reading on a dial. This reading 
may be perfectly adequate as a measure of the actinic quality of the light emanating from 
the horizon but falls desperately and tragically short of a complete measure of the 
quality of the sunset or of its emotional impact on a sensitive human being. 

Science is helpless, or virtually so, in the realm of the aesthetic, the moral, and the 
abstract. We cannot expect science to raise the moral or aesthetic level of a people or 
of the world. The present confused state of human affairs is straining the faith which 
intellectuals of an earlier day had in the efficacy of science to solve all human ills. It 
was much less than a century ago that Tyndall asserted in his famous Belfast speech that 
science alone could solve all human problems. We now smile that a brilliant mind could 
have been so naive. 

The real essence of man’s moral, emotional, and intellectual life refuses to be reduced 
to figures on a dial, or anything which is susceptible to the quantitative symbolism of 
science. Even among the scientists themselves disillusionment seems evident. The struggle 
to build a “science” of education has borne some bitter fruit. Certain quantitative 
aspects of teaching and learning have been isolated, instruments devised for their 
measurement, and symbols selected for their representation; and formulae are now being 
used as argument that quality in teaching can be measured quantitatively. A rose can be 
measured and weighed, but none would maintain that these quantitative elements, 
accurate as they might be, adequately measure the quality of the rose. 

Man's pathetic confidence in the power of science to do everything arises in the 
tremendous capacity of science to do some things so well. Science has such dramatic 
impact on the everyday life of the common man that he may be pardoned when he 
attributes to science a magic which it does not possess.—Arthur F. Corey, “Quality 
Teachers for Quality Schools,” ‘THe EpucaTion oF TEACHERS: CURRICULUM PROGRAMS 
(Washington, D. C.: National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, National Education Association, 1959) p. 65-66. 
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Student Teaching Can Contribute to the 
Improvement of Instruction 


A CROSS the nation a big move of stu- 
dent teaching programs to public schools 
has been accomplished in recent years. 
This move has involved transfer and 
enlargement of this phase of professional 
laboratory experiences and has usually 
made possible full-time student teaching 
for an extended period. In getting stu- 
dent teaching programs under way col- 
lege personnel have spent most of their 
efforts in organization and administra- 
tion of the program in order to accomo- 
date the ever-increasing demand for 
student teaching assignments. This has 
been further complicated because estab- 
lishing student teaching on a full-time 
basis requires more time, space and pro- 
fessional personnel than former student- 
teaching programs. Emphasis has 
obviously been placed on increasing the 
quantity of student teaching. Whether 
sufficient time and energy have gone into 
developing programs of quality is yet to 
be seen. Admittedly, as off-campus pro- 
grams have become established, more at- 
tention has been directed to improving 
the quality of programs. 

In the preoccupation with expand- 
ing and improving programs for student 
teachers some other considerations which 
are important and germane to continuing 
established programs and encouraging 
new programs have been neglected. 

The purpose of this paper is to explore 
one of these neglected considerations: 
how the teaching performance of the 
supervising teacher may be affected by a 
student teaching program. This con- 
sideration, although seemingly secondary, 
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is directly related to upgrading the qual- 
ity of an entire program. 

In the initial stages of introducing stu- 
dent teaching programs into public 
schools, public-school educators often 
thought they were giving colleges more 
than they were receiving from them. Some 
felt colleges were dodging a responsi- 
bility. A few colleges, who literally 
“dumped” their students on _ public 
schools, were. In some instances teachers 
felt pressured into taking a student 
teacher. In schools where acceptance of 
student teaching programs was forced 
upon the professional staff there was little 
chance for a fair trial or an objective 
evaluation of its merits. 

Despite negative sentiments on the 
part of some educators, many regard stu- 
dent teaching programs in public schools 
as a vital part of the preparation of 
teachers and as a responsibility that all 
members of the profession must share. 
Student teaching is accepted on its own 
merits as a worthwhile educational ex- 
perience for the prospective teacher. At- 
tention to the value of these experiences 
has been considerable yet not exhaustive. 
Concern for the benefits a school derives 
from co-operating in a program of stu- 
dent teaching have had little attention. 
To this concern this article is addressed. 
Let us look then to what can be gained 
by a school system from working with 
student teachers. 


Dr. Edelfelt is associate professor of edu- 
cation, College of Education, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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When supervision of student teaching 
is competent and creative, the possibil- 
ities for improving instruction are im- 
pressive. 

Improving instruction and changing 
curriculum involve changes in the values 
of teachers—discovery and mastery of 
different approaches and processes, a 
better understanding of children and 
subject matter, modifications in one’s 
view of what education is for—and a 
change in the people who are teachers. 

Such changes are difficult to effect. But, 
in the process of working with student 
teachers there are opportunities for 
analysis, planning, evaluation, and ex- 
perimentation in the teaching-learning 
process which can change people. 


Case Study | 
A Secondary-School Student Teacher 


Jane is engaged in student teaching in 
English and speech. She teaches two 
sections of English 12, one section of 
English 11, and one section of speech. 

She discovers that her two English 
classes are very different. The second- 
hour class accepts assignments in literature 
with interest. She can depend on finding 
most of her students in this class prepared 
for a discussion of readings. In the 
fourth-hour class very few students read 
assignments. Student discussions seem 
impossible to stimulate. When students 
are asked questions directly about read- 
ings, it is apparent that little reading has 
been done or understood. Questions 
seem to erect barriers between teachers 
and students. 

Fortunately, Jane has been inducted 
into student teaching gradually. She has 
had an opportunity to question Mr. 
Bennett, her supervising teacher, after 
observing him teach. Diplomatically, she 
has asked about the theory of one prep- 
aration for two sections of English 12. 
Mr. Bennett has told her that he tries to 
keep the classes together but that the 
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fourth-hour class happens to be a less 
talented group. 

Jane has discovered that her second- 
hour class has physics and solid geometry 
together and so they fall into the same 
English class. For the most part these 
youngsters are preparing for college en- 
trance. Students in the fourth-hour class, 
for the most part, are boys and girls who 
are not preparing for college. 

As Jane begins taking full responsibil- 
ity for teaching the two English 12 classes, 
the supervising teacher confers with her 
daily, analyzing her teaching with her, 
making suggestions for new plans, and 
helping her find materials. 

Shortly after Jane starts teaching, Miss 
Hansen, the college supervisor, visits the 
school and asks Jane if she may observe 
one of the classes. Jane is concerned with 
her problem in the fourth-period class. 
She suggests that this might be a good 
one to visit. 

After observing the fourth-hour class 
Miss Hansen encourages Jane to visit the 
guidance counselors to check through the 
folders of her two English 12 classes. Jane 
charts I.Q. scores, reading scores, and 
grades earned in previous high-school 
courses for each student. Anecdotal ma- 
terial, although limited, is also studied. 
The guidance counselor is pleased and 
interested to find a prospective teacher 
using these resources. 

The fourth-period class is discussed in 
a three-way conference with Mr. Bennett, 
Jane, and Miss Hansen. Information 
gathered at the guidance office indicates 
that inability of students in the fourth- 
period class to read at the level expected 
in assigned literature is probably a main 
reason for incomplete assignments. 

Together, Mr. Bennett, Jane, and Miss 
Hansen work out a plan of attack. It is 
agreed that Jane read some stories aloud 
from the twelfth-grade literature book 
which seem of interest to the fourth-hour 
class (Jane is an excellent reader and 
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this is her suggestion). Some easier read- 
ing material at the twelfth-grade interest 
level is agreed upon for a reading as- 
signment. As all students are not at the 
same level of competency in reading, 
Jane finds she must work with the librar- 
ian to find books for her students. 

When this plan goes into action there 
is a noticeable change in interest and 
attitude in the fourth-hour class. Al- 
though unable to read some selections, 
students find enjoyment in literature 
from Jane's reading. Discussion of char- 
acters, plot, mood, and other aspects of 
stories becomes animated. Individuals 
tell about stories and books they are read- 
ing. There is developing an attitude of 
“wanting to read.” 


Case Study Il 

An Elementary-School Student Teacher 

Betty is engaged in student teaching in 
Mr. Bedwell's fifth grade. Taking full 
responsibility for teaching has been a 
slow process because Betty is shy and 
rather quiet. She has done a great deal 
to help Mr. Bedwell by working with 
individuals and small groups. She admits 
dreading the day when she will be visited 
by Mr. Terry, the college supervisor. 

Each time the college supervisor has 
visited, he has conferred with Betty and 
Mr. Bedwell, sometimes individually, at 
other times in a three-way conference. 
Mr. Terry has begun to establish rapport 
with Betty and Mr. Bedwell. But it is 
apparent to Mr. Bedwell that Betty is 
not looking forward to a visit in the 
classroom. He has invited all students to 
indicate when they are ready to be 
visited. 

During the third week of the student 
teaching period, Betty invites the college 
supervisor to visit her class during the 
time devoted to arithmetic. Mr. Terry, 
her college supervisor, wonders whether 
he has been invited because Betty realized 
it as inevitable, or because she feels a 
little more secure. When he visits, he can 
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see that Betty is very nervous. However, 
there seems to be a friendly relationship 
between Betty and the children. She ex- 
plains some new work in arithmetic 
carefully and clearly. She assigns some 
problems from the textbook for practice. 
Then she moves among the children 
helping and giving encouragement. Mr. 
Terry leaves after a short visit in order 
not to prolong the uncomfortable atmos- 
phere which he seems to be causing. 

Mr. Bedwell, Betty, and Mr. Terry 
meet briefly during the lunch hour that 
same day. Mr. Terry and Mr. Bedwell 
indicate a number of positive reactions 
to Betty's teaching, her appearance in 
class, her relationship with children, and 
her clear manner of explaining a new 
arithmetic process. They ask Betty how 
she feels about the arithmetic class. 

Betty admits that she was very nervous, 
particularly at the beginning of class. 
She adds, however, that usually she en- 
joys the youngsters. She thinks the 
arithmetic class is going quite well. 

Mr. Terry agrees and asks if he can 
visit the same class on his next visit. 

After the next observation, Betty, Mr. 
Bedwell, and Mr. Terry get together 
again. Betty has few questions. She 
seems satisfied with the progress she is 
making. On this observation, Mr. Terry 
has remained in the room for an ex- 
tended period. He has observed several 
students working on the assignment. 

Mr. Terry asks Betty about the range 
of ability and apparent achievement of 
various students. He is able to mention 
students by name because Betty has sup- 
plied him with a seating chart. 

He mentions observing some children 
finish the arithmetic assignment very 
quickly while others ponder the problems 
and apparently do not understand the 
fundamental arithmetic processes in- 
volved. Betty says she has noticed this 
but does not know quite what to do be- 
yond giving individual help to some of 
the slower students. As discussion pro- 
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ceeds, Mr. Terry asks if having different 
expectations for each student within the 
class is realistic. Together, Betty, Mr. 
Bedwell, and the college supervisor dis- 
cuss ways of discovering the degree of 
understanding of arithmetic processes 
children have achieved. Mr. Bedwell 
offers to help Betty in working on this 
problem. He, too, is vitally concerned 
with this problem and sees this as an 
opportunity to experiment and improve. 

On his next visit Mr. Terry finds Betty 
using quite a different approach in arith- 
metic. The class has been grouped into 
sections. There are also some individuals 
working alone. It becomes apparent that 
the youngsters have had a part in iden- 
tifying what they know and how well 
they know it as well as what help they 
need. Students are helping each other. 
Betty is spending some time with each 
group. 

During the remainder of her student 
teaching assignment, Betty, with Mr. 
Bedwell’s daily counsel, continues to 
plan, develop, experiment, and evaluate 
various ways of working with children in 
arithmetic and in other areas. She and 
her supervisors are able to_ identify 
definite improvement in achievement and 
in attitudes toward school on the part of 
several children. 


Performance of Supervising Teachers 

In the above instances, Jane and Betty 
have faced problems in teaching. With 
the help of more experienced people they 
have analyzed and found solutions to 
their problems. They have learned some 
things about students and subject matter 
and about seeking advice, help, and 
criticism from others. For both, this has 
been a_ positive, worthwhile student 
teaching experience. 

But who else has been affected? The 
supervising teacher was asked to evaluate 
teaching in his classroom as it was being 
done by another. He has been stimulated 
and questioned by a novice teacher about 
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the procedure he is following. In one 
case he was present to see and discuss the 
use of data from cumulative records. He 
listened to and interacted with the con- 
tributions of a college supervisor. He 
saw things he had not done in his class- 
room being carried out successfully. He 
probably realized that his students would 
expect him to follow some procedures 
they had learned to like. 

The degree to which instructional 
procedure will change in Mr. Bennett's 
and Mr. Bedwell’s class will, of course, 
depend primarily on the kind of people 
these two men are. The degree of change 
will also depend on the type of adminis- 
trator they work with and the climate 
and policies of the school. 

It seems reasonable to assume that 
other supervising teachers, who have 
student teachers regularly, would be in- 
volved in the kind of experiences de- 
scribed above. 

The elements which must be present 
in a student teaching experience to foster 
growth of the supervising teacher are 
(1) interest of the supervising teacher to 
have a student teacher; (2) knowledge 
on the part of the supervising teacher of 
working with student teachers; (3) visita- 
tion by a competent college supervisor 
which includes observations and confer- 
ences; and (4) an interested and in- 
formed administrator—one who keeps in 
contact with the supervising teacher, the 
student teacher, and the college super- 
visor and who serves as a facilitator and 
supporter. 

As yet, student teaching programs have 
not been fully utilized to foster growth 
of the supervising teacher as well as of 
the student teacher. All public-school 
administrators and teachers are not con- 
vinced of the value of working with stu- 
dent teachers. In some cases this is be- 
cause colleges have not been prepared to 
provide the kind and quality of super- 
vision which is essential to develop a top- 
notch program of student teaching. 
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When it becomes apparent that more 
can be involved in student teaching than 
providing an opportunity for prospective 
teachers to try their wings, there should 
be a greater demand that all student 
teaching be a quality experience. From 
the teacher education point of view, the 
primary importance of developing stu- 
dent teaching programs of quality is to 
prepare better teachers. Let us not forget, 
however, that a student teaching program 
may also be one of the better processes 
for the improvement of instruction in 
public schools. 





Teacher Certification by Examination 


Recent proposals to explore the possibility 
of certifying a limited number of teachers 
via proficiency examinations have resulted 
in much unfounded rumor and misinforma- 
tion throughout Wisconsin educational 
circles. What are the facts concerning these 
proposals? 

First, where does the idea of certification 
by examination come from? The decision 
to explore such a possibility was made by the 
State Department of Public Instruction after 
a series of informal discussions with officials 
of the School of Education of the University 
of Wisconsin. State officials felt that, if such 
a program were to become a reality, it 
should be developed on a state-wide basis. 
Thus, the State Department extended an 
invitation to all institutions of higher learn- 
ing in Wisconsin to send representatives to 
an October meeting in Madison. The pur- 
pose of this meeting was to determine the 
degree to which these institutions were in- 
terested and willing to work together in ex- 
ploring the notion of certification by ex- 
amination. The results of this conference 
were: 


1. Twenty-four of the 29 possible institutions 
indicated definite interest in further explora- 
tion of the statewide proposal. 

2. An agreement that the State Department 
would appoint a_ representative Central 
Committee from interested colleges to deter- 
mine general directions for and first steps in 
the program. This committee will be offi- 
cially appointed prior to Christmas. 


What might the examination program 
consist of? Only two decisions have definite- 
ly been made to this point: 


1. If such a program is developed, it will be 
done on a statewide basis. 

2. Examinations developed for the state-wide 
program will be open only to holders of 
four-year degrees who possess the necessary 
intellectual and personal qualifications for 
teaching. 


No specific details of the program have been 
formulated. Suggestions from many sources, 
which may or may not be accepted as the 
program is worked out, include: 


1. The development of appropriate examina- 
tions, both written and performance, to 
allow prospective teachers possessing degrees 
to demonstrate proficiency in a) general 
education; b) major and minor content 
fields; c) curriculum and methods; d) educa- 
tional psychology (development and _learn- 
ing); and e) the organization and functions 
of the American public-school system. 

2. Assignment to student should not be made 
until all other requirements are satisfied by 
examination and/or course work. All appli- 
cants would be required to demonstrate 
teaching competence in the classroom for 
some period of time. 

8. Methods for careful screening of applicants 
for examinations should be developed. 

4. Ways and means for translating examination 
performances into equivalent course credits 
should be worked out. 

5. Methods for insuring the security of examina- 
tion questions must be developed. 


Third, why develop a program for certify- 
ing by examination? It is argued that a pro- 
gram of this type will help in a) recruiting 
able students with baccalaureate degrees for 
teaching careers; and b) facilitating certifi- 
cation of experienced teachers moving into 
Wisconsin from other states. Thus, to 
some degree, this program will help to meet 
teacher shortages at both elementary and 
secondary school levels. No one sees certifi- 
cation by examination as an easy road or a 
shortcut to teaching. In fact, most hold that 
standards for this program must be kept 
higher than for the usual program of teacher 
training.—Paul W. Eberman, “Facts About 
Teacher Certification by Examination.” 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EpucaTION, Decem- 
ber, 1958. 
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Evaluation: the Heart of Student Teaching 


SuPERVISING teachers (hereafter re- 
ferred to as supervisors) who generally 
respect and enjoy their work with stu- 
dent teachers (hereafter referred to as 
students) often are prone to regret the 
necessity for participating in evaluation 
processes. It is unfortunate that this feel- 
ing of supervisors may cause them to 
minimize the worth of good evaluation 
and to neglect or postpone too long the 
steps which are requisite if this important 
part of the teacher preparation experi- 
ence is to be most meaningful. Let us 
consider some of the aspects of the evalu- 
ation procedure and the contributions 
they may make to the education of 
teachers. 

The processes of evaluation which 
operate in each student-teaching experi- 
ence will primarily determine the success 
of that experience. Supervisors of student 
teaching generally face two obstacles as 
they approach evaluation. First, they 
must overcome their own attitude that 
evaluation is something distasteful. 
Second, they must overcome the student's 
fear of the process. Both attitudes are all 
too common, and are frequently the cause 
of a sub-standard laboratory experience. 
Obstacles such as these are not easy to 
overcome, but the challenge presented 
is worth great effort. 

Because the background of most indi- 
viduals is so “grade” oriented, there is 
little hope for change in a short period 
of time. Still, if supervisors will accept 
evaluation as a wholesome and beneficial 
part of the student-teaching program, 
progress may be made on sound ground. 


It will then be possible to sit down with 
the student during the early days of his 
experience and formulate the purposes 
toward which both student and super- 
visor will work. These purposes, along 
with the supervisor's and those of the 
college, should clear the way for greater 
understanding and less fear of evaluation. 
For, if the growth of the student is to be 
guided, there must be thoughtful evalua- 
tion. 


Conferences 


Probably the most important single 
statement that might be made about the 
supervisor-student conferences is that 
such conferences should be held fre- 
quently throughout the entire training 
period. How frequently will depend upon 
the individual schedule of the supervisor 
and his judgment of the need. A daily 
conference is highly desirable if this can 
be arranged. Such frequent discussions 
can do more than anything else to estab- 
lish and maintain a good working rela- 
tionship and to prevent the compounding 
of minor difficulties caused by misunder- 
standing. The conference should serve 
the purposes of both planning and evalu- 
ation. 

Before the two can meet effectively for 
planning and evaluation, it is necessary 
that the supervisor do some preplanning. 
He must know what should be expected 


Mr. Sleeper is assistant professor of psy- 
chology and education and Dr. Telfer is as- 
sociate professor of psychology and educa- 
tion, Central Michigan University, Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan. 
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of the student teacher in such matters as: 
{1) his role in the classroom; (2) his 
growth during the student teaching 
period; and (3) the directions his growth 
should take; i.e., “handling” of young 
people, rapport, presentation of material, 
and subject-matter mastery; and (4) 
whether he should be judged against the 
standard of an experienced teacher, his 
peers, or his own progress. 

The supervisor who has a very few 
student teachers, or perhaps only one, 
may have difficulty in deciding the rela- 
tive values of various criteria. An ex- 
perienced college co-ordinator should be 
prepared to offer suggestions and help 
in this problem. Once the supervisor has 
examined his own thinking regarding the 
student he is ready to help him plan the 
experiences which will enable him to pre- 
pare himself for employment as a fully 
qualified teacher. With these two major 
areas of planning well begun, the super- 
visor and the student can be ready to be- 
gin their co-operative evaluation of what 
has been and is being accomplished. Each 
time they meet, the process of examining 
what has been done and planning for 
what is to be done will be continued. 

Here again the co-ordinator may be of 
help in offering suggestions as to how 
evaluation may be implemented and im- 
proved. Experienced supervisors havé 
found the following points helpful: 

1. Many colleges provide report sheets 
for use during the student-teaching 
period, giving both supervisor and stu- 
dent a chance to evaluate the student's 
work on the basis of a group of standard 
characteristics of the good teacher. 

2. Some supervisors find it effective to 
jot down some comments about the 
teaching situation either during the 
lesson or immediately after. It is impor- 
tant that the supervisor have concrete 
items, accurately remembered, to talk 
about. 

3. The supervisor should be specific 
in criticism, both favorable and un- 


favorable. Some supervisors find it effec- 
tive to make certain that an unfavorable 
comment is placed between two favorable 
comments. This makes for better ac- 
ceptance of the unfavorable criticism 
on the part of the student. 

4. The supervisor should not merely 
tell the student he has not done well, or 
what he has done wrong. He has the 
responsibility to help the student dis- 
cover how he can do better, and even to 
demonstrate to him possible better 
methods. 


Self-Evaluation 

The student is not a finished teacher at 
the end of the student-teaching period. 
Growth in competence should be ex- 
pected for a number of years following 
this initial experience. Growth for the 
teacher who has not developed the abil- 
ity to evaluate himself is going to be 
extremely difficult. The supervisor will 
not always be there to help him, and in 
many public schools there will be no one 
available to observe teaching for the 
purpose of evaluation. The teacher who 
will become successful and move into the 
better positions will be the one who has 
learned to evaluate his own teaching. 

How can the classroom supervisor 
start a student on the road to self-evalua- 
tion? The start is usually a slow one in 
which the relationship between super- 
visor and student gradually changes from 
one of complete dependency to one of 
co-operative independence. During his 
first days of teaching, the student teacher 
may look entirely to his supervising 
teacher for criticism. The wise super- 
visor will start immediately with some 
questioning of his own, such as “How 
do you think the children accepted your 
ideas?” or, “Why do you think Jimmy 
spent the hour staring out the window?” 
He will not stop at the question stage, 
however, for this might lead the student 
to believe that there will be no help 
forthcoming from his supervisor. The 
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supervisor should try at all times to be 
specific in pointing out weaknesses and 
offering suggestions. Later the student 
will be more apt to follow this rule of 
“specifics” in his self-evaluation. 

There are cases in which the best self- 
evaluation starts with the careful evalua- 
tion of another. Enlisting the student's 
observational talents while the supervisor 
is teaching, in an effort to get the student 
to analyze teaching situations, may be an 
effective method. The maturity of the 
supervisor makes it possible for him to 
dissect his own lesson for the student's 
benefit. 

Requiring a daily log or diary is 
another method of fostering self-evalua- 
tion. The student may be asked to keep 
a running account of his impressions 
immediately following each lesson. This 
material then serves as desirable informa- 
tion around which conferences may cen- 
ter. It also serves the student as an ac- 
curate consecutive account of his experi- 
ences, at the end of the student teaching 
period. The supervisor may help the 
student improve his diary by suggesting 
some structure. For example: Was plan- 
ning adequate? Were children attentive? 
Were the results of the lesson gratifying? 

Some students may prefer to use 
standard check-lists in evaluating their 
teaching. In the cases in which these 
have been most effective, care was taken 
to insure some interpretation of the 
checks. For example, why does a student 
feel a particular weakness in planning 
and what steps can be taken to strengthen 
the area? 

The carry-over values are not the only 
ones attributed to self-evaluation. Super- 
visors have found that students who prac- 
tice self-evaluation during student teach- 
ing are more amenable to suggestion, 
have a better over-all attitude toward 
evaluation, and are more satisfied with 
the supervisor-student relationship. 

Self-evaluation does not eliminate the 
supervisor's evaluation. In fact, it becomes 
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more important, for the supervisor be- 
comes a trainer of evaluators. The stu- 
dent needs to learn how to recognize im- 
portant strengths and weaknesses and 
how to utilize available sources of help. 
Throughout the student-teaching period 
the supervisor will find there are many 
more insecurities felt by students than he 
had previously observed. Supervisors 
will also find that, even though students 
may mature more rapidly in self-evalua- 
tion situations, it is necessary to give the 
student a concrete expression of super- 
visor evaluation periodically. The casual, 
informal manner in which supervisors 
and students co-operate in the task of 
educating children may lead the im- 
mature student to a false impression of 
his own effectiveness. In order to prevent 
this unfortunate situation, a progress 
report to students every two or three 
weeks might be used. This report might 
take the form of a letter or check list; 
either will prevent misunderstandings in 
the few cases of immaturity and will be 
a reassuring statement to those who have 
reached similar conclusions through the 
self-evaluation process. 


The Final Evaluation 

If the processes of supervisor-student 
planning and evaluation and of self- 
evaluation have been carried on con- 
tinuously throughout the training period, 
the final evaluation should hold few 
terrors for either supervisor or student. 
The final evaluation is a summing up of 
what has been said and done all through 
the student-teaching period. 

The final evaluation has two parts: 
the letter grade, which becomes a part 
of the permanent scholastic record of 
the student, and the recommendation, 
which becomes a permanent part of the 
student's placement file. 

The supervisor's problem in grading the 
student differs from that of the ordinary 
classroom teacher in that: (1) there is 
no curve situation, or natural falling into 
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line bacause of the few persons involved; 
(2) the nature of the supervisor-student 
relationship is closer than in the usual 
classroom; and (3) the supervisor has a 
three-fold responsibility—to the student, 
to the college, and to the school system 
and pupils with whom the student teach- 
er will work in the future. 

Since, in some states, a student teacher 
must receive a grade of “C”’ or better to 
be certificated it automatically follows 
that both “D” and “E” constitute failure 
in student teaching. When a supervisor 
foresees that a student is likely to merit 
a “D” or “E” grade, he should inform the 
co-ordinator, so that the case may receive 
any extra attention that may be necessary. 

The fact that “D” and “E” are un- 
satisfactory grades in student teaching 
does not mean that “C” becomes a low 
grade and “B” the average. Persons 
markedly below average should not be- 
come teachers and “C” indicates that a 
student teacher has approximately aver- 
age achievement, ability, and potential. 

A “B” grade is for the student who has 
done definitely better than average work 
in student teaching and shows promise 
of becoming a very good teacher without 
needing a great deal of special super- 
visory help. A student who recieves an 
“A” grade must have done a superior 
job as a student teacher and must have 
demonstrated the qualities which indi- 
cate he is likely to become an outstand- 
ing teacher. Naturally, the number of 
those in the superior group will be con- 
siderably fewer than those in the good 
and average groups. 

The three-fold responsibility of the 
supervisor in grading is also of para- 
mount importance when he writes his 
statement of recommendation for the 
student. The supervisor must be abso- 
lutely honest and fair to the student and 
to the potential hiring official, not only 
in his statements to them but in the 
relative importance he gives those state- 
ments in his total recommendation. 























Joseph A. Del Popolo 


Experiences A Student Teacher 


Should Have 


PrevaLeNnt teacher-education proc- 
esses are now under severe attack. A 
careful examination would reveal, how- 
ever, that even the most vehement 
critics are willing to concede that one 
phase of professional education has value 
—on-the-job experience, commonly re- 
ferred to as student teaching. The re- 
action of professional educators to this 
concession is one of justified pride and 
satisfaction. Unfortunately, however, a 
second reaction characterized by a “leave 
a good thing alone” attitude is also 
prevalent; whereas, what is most needed 
at this time instead of satisfaction and 
complacency is a more determined effort 
to re-examine and improve the student- 
teaching experience. 

In most instances the student-teaching 
experience takes place in the classrooms 
of co-operating public and _ private 
schools. As a result, the co-operating 
teacher becomes a key figure in the 
process. The sincere desire on the part 
of such teachers to assist in this im- 
portant phase of teacher education is not 
enough to guarantee a successful and 
profitable experience. _Co-operating 
teachers themselves realize this and cry 
out for some much-needed help. When 
given the slightest opportunity, they will 
ask in desperation, “What does the col- 
lege expect of me?” or “Am I doing the 
right thing?” Since the need for help 
is great and the importance of student 
teaching apparent, professional educa- 
tors must give a helping hand to co- 
operating teachers. The following ideas 
and suggestions fall roughly into two 


broad categories — orientation experi- 
ences and classroom experiences. 


Orientation Experiences 


Quite often a student newly assigned 
to student teaching finds himself torn by 
mixed emotions. On the one hand, he 
is excited in the anticipation of a new 
experience filled with innumerable chal- 
lenges; and, on the other, he is faced 
with the anxiety of insecurity. Most often 
the student arrives upon the student- 
teaching scene completely unheralded. 
Amidst the curious glances of pupils and 
faculty alike, he gropingly attempts to 
find his classroom in a maze of corridors. 
Perhaps the description above is slightly 
overdrawn, but no one can doubt that 
there exists in it some measure of truth. 
Therefore, the value of orientation ex- 
periences should not be discounted. 

Once the student teacher has arrived, 
the first important task of the co- 
operating teacher is to make the neces- 
sary introductions. Regardless of the 
size or type of school, the student should, 
whenever possible, meet key person- 
nel on the staff, such as the superintend- 
ent, principal, supervisors, librarian, and 
the teachers whose classrooms are near- 
by. In addition, introductions to clerical 
personnel, custodians, and the special 
service staff will also prove helpful. A 
second experience of equal importance 
that should be provided in the first few 
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days is a tour of the school plant and 
grounds. With the help of the co- 
operating teacher the student will learn 
the location of the library, offices, audio- 
visual center, gymnasium, cafeteria, 
auditorium, and teachers’ room. The 
sooner the student is able to move in- 
dependently about the school building 
the quicker will be his adjustment to 
the student-teaching experience. Cases 
are known of students with great po- 
tential who have “failed” in student- 
teaching because of poor adjustment 
caused primarily by feelings of inade- 
quacy brought about by unacceptance 
and aloofness on the part of the school’s 
personnel. 


A procedure of some merit commonly 
employed by many institutions is the 
assignment of students to school systems 
located in communities somewhat re- 
moved from the campus. Quite abruptly 
and without adequate preparation the 
student finds himself as the newest mem- 
ber of a strange community and his 
contact-person, the co-operating teacher, 
is sometimes unaware of the implications 
of this fact. This is understandable since 
the teacher, once having accepted the 
student, is primarily concerned with the 
grave responsibility of providing a 
variety of teaching experiences for him 
and thus forgets his out-of-school needs. 
However, the co-operating teacher in 
conference with the student can discuss, 
with the aid of a printed or hand- 
sketched map, the location of recrea- 
tional centers, shopping areas, restau- 
rants, banks, post office, churches, trans- 
portation facilities, and other community 
services. 


The orientation experiences of the 
student teacher would not be complete 
without some consideration being given 
to the school program and its operational 
procedures. Of particular interest to the 
student because of their direct relation- 
ship to success in classroom teaching will 


be the availability and location of, and 
procedure for, securing various teaching 
materials. Information concerning clubs, 
athletic activities, parent-teacher meet- 
ings, student assemblies, and faculty 
meetings should be readily available. The 
student must also become acquainted 
with his classroom schedule, especially 
such aspects as arrival and departure 
time, length of periods, and the schedule 
of special teachers. Finally a clearer pic- 
ture of the total school program will 
begin to take shape when the student 
learns about the school lunch program, 
library hours, and health and guidance 
services. 

At this point it probably has occurred 
to the reader that the orientation ex- 
periences described above perhaps could 
not be provided in a relatively short 
span of time. In fact, some of this orienta- 
tion might desirably be continued 
throughout the entire student-teaching 
period. The first week of student 
teaching usually is the most opportune 
time for such experiences, however. 


Classroom Experiences 

The induction of the student into 
actual teaching is a delicate and critical 
process. Unfortunately, no procedure 
exists that would guarantee universal 
success because many uncontrollable fac- 
tors must be considered. The attitude of 
the student, the classroom climate, the 
inclination of the co-operating teacher, 
and the time of year are but a few of 
the many factors that dictate the best 
manner in which to proceed. Neverthe- 
less, a few principles which will help to 
serve as a guide are listed below: 

1. The student teacher should be 
gradually inducted into the responsibili- 
ties of actual teaching. 

2. The plan of inducting the student 
teacher will then be from the easy to 
the difficult, from the simple to the com- 
plex, from observation to participation, 
and to long-term teaching. 
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3. The student teacher is to be thought 
of as a distinct personality, capable of 
growth, sensitive to success and failure, 
and deserving of help and consideration. 

4. The student-teaching activities 
should be conducted in as natural and 
typical a situation as possible. 

Because the student-teaching experi- 
ence is, in all probability, the first op- 
portunity the student has had _ to 
participate on a large scale or full-time 
basis in a classroom program, much de- 
sirable learning can be achieved through 
observation. More significant learning 
will emerge if a planned program of 
observation, rather than an incidental- 
type observation, is adopted. The follow- 
ing desirable outcomes of observation 
are clearly presented by Arthur Mead:! 


1. To identify specific phases of teach- 
ing, e.g., selection of subject-matter, 
drill, ete. 

2. To widen and make more accurate 
the informational aspects of one’s 
knowledge of teaching, e.g., correct con- 
ception of the nature of drill. 

3. To initiate integrations of informa- 
tion derived from theory courses and 
subject-matter courses with increments 
of meaning derived by observation of 
teaching. 

4. To improve the student's abilities 
used in reflective thinking (reasoning) 
about educational data and problems, 
e.g., to become more efficient in analyzing 
a teaching situation into its component 
elements, or to make a plan to apply 
facts about distribution of practice to 
teaching. 

5. To arouse and strengthen certain 
attitudes such as an interest in teaching 
as a profession or a desire to study the 
education of children. 

The student should be made con- 
scious of the mechanics necessary for 


' Arthur R. Mead, Supervised Student Teach- 
ing (New York: Johnson Publishing Company, 
1930) p. 161. 
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making good _ observations. Mimeo- 
graphed directions, guides, graphic 
charts, response sheets, and sample forms 
are all useful devices for recording and 
analyzing observational data. The 
previously-studied concepts of the physi- 
cal, emotional, social, and intellectual 
development of the child become im- 
portant considerations in the teaching- 
learning process. The range of individual 
differences, group social structure, and 
specific pupil traits are brought into 
sharp focus through observation. The 
teacher and her methods of teaching 
should also be carefully observed. In 
the fearful anticipation of his first 
teaching, the student anxiously wonders 
about disciplinary techniques, motiva- 
tion, discussion methods, and approach 
to pupils. 

Of some concern to many co-operating 
teachers is the student’s unawareness of 
or disregard for the various aspects of 
classroom management. Many times the 
student, caught in the whirlwind of ex- 
citement that accompanies his first 
teaching, simply forgets such important 
things as ending a lesson on time or 
sending a pupil to his appointment with 
the school nurse. The student should be 
made conscious of and accept responsi- 
bility for classroom management. 

One important aspect of this area 
deals with the classroom itself. Attention 
should be given to the many items that 
determine the physical condition of the 
room. Adjustment of shades, regulation 
of room temperature and ventilation, 
care of bulletin boards, condition of 
plants, and placement of pictures are but 
a few of the particulars that should be 
considered. A second aspect of classroom 
management is more directly related to 
the teaching process and determines to 
some degree success or failure in teach- 
ing. The movement of pupils in and out 
of the room, seating arrangements, as- 
signment of tasks, and distribution of 
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materials all contribute in some way to 
the effectiveness of a lesson. In all fair- 
ness to the student teacher, it is neces- 
sary that he should feel that he plays 
a meaningful part in classroom man- 
agement. 

Strict conformity to existing proce- 
dures without opportunity to suggest and 
bring about changes has a deadening 
effect upon the student's attitude. 

Of all considerations discussed under 
this category, the last and probably most 
important are the teaching experiences 
of the student. The initial emphasis 
should be placed on preparation for 
teaching. After familiarity with the con- 
tent and course of study for the par- 
ticular grade or subject has been accom- 
plished, attention should be given to the 
planning of lessons. The student should 
receive help in the preparation of both 
daily lesson plans and long-range unit 
plans. Particular items that need special 
emphasis are definiteness of aims, meth- 
ods of motivation and presentation, 
validity of content, and appropriateness 
of activities. A great deal of truth exists 
in the maxim that careful planning is 
the best insurance for teaching success. 

A well-rounded teaching experience 
will also provide specific opportunities 
for the student to work with individual 
pupils, teach small groups, and “handle” 
the entire class. Additional valuable ex- 
perience in working with pupils can be 
gained through participation in various 
informal activities that might include 
the painting of a class mural, planning 
of a future party, preparation of a skit, 
and other projects. 

A continuous effort on the part of both 
student and co-operating teacher is neces- 
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sary to develop a careful program of 
evaluation. First, the student must eval- 
uate his own lessons to determine not 
only the amount of learning that has 
occurred but also the effectiveness of 
his teaching. As a result, some attention 
needs to be given to testing and test 
construction as well as to the measure- 
ment of pupil attitudes. Second, the 
student teacher must perform a personal 
evaluation. The co-operating teacher can 
help by encouraging the student to ask 
himself these questions: “What personal 
strengths or weaknesses did I demon- 
strate? Have I as a person set a good 
example for pupils? How could I im- 
prove the lesson with respect to pres- 
entation?” 

The ideas and suggestions presented 
above would indicate that directing the 
experiences of student teachers is not 
an easy or simple task; rather, it is one 
which is made more difficult because of 
the co-operating teacher’s lack of back- 
ground and preparation for this kind 
of work. Very little has been said about 
the role of the college supervisor in the 
student-teaching program. His responsi- 
bilities are many and varied. He acts as 
a liaison between college and co-operat- 
ing school, between school officials and 
co-operating teacher, between co-operat- 
ing teacher and student teacher, and 
between the college and community in- 
fluences. Nevertheless, the responsibility 
of the college supervisor that must take 
precedence over all others is to provide 
the help and information needed by co- 
operating teachers to maintain and im- 
prove the eminent position the student- 
teaching experience now holds in the 
teacher-education process. 





Why a Self-Study? 


The principle of self study, regardless of the method followed, is worthy of more 
attention right now, because education is under fire at the very time when it is being asked 
to take on its broadest and toughest assignment, namely, to produce more and better 
graduates. Since education is expected to do so much so quickly, stern measures must be 
tested quickly.—Robert S. Donaldson, Fortiryinc Hicuer Evucation, September 1959, p. 
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J. D. McAulay 


How Much Influence Has 
A Co-operating Teacher? 


To DETERMINE the extent of influ- 
ence a co-operating teacher has upon a 
student teacher, three first-grade teachers 
who had spent five years or more work- 
ing with student teachers were observed 
one and a half mornings and one after- 
noon a week from September to Decem- 
ber as to their methods of teaching read- 
ing, their housekeeping methods in the 
classroom and their relations with chil- 
dren. These three teachers were classified 
as excellent by their principals and had 
professional reputation for vigor of per- 
sonality and the use of unique classroom 
methods. Six young teachers, who had 
completed 12 weeks of successful student 
teaching with one or other of the super- 
vising teachers, were observed the fol- 
lowing year one and a half days a week 
from September to April during their 
initial year of teaching in the first grade, 
as to methods of teaching reading, house- 
keeping techniques in the classroom and 
association and rapport with children. 
The 12-week period was the only stu- 
dent teaching experience the six young 
teachers received. 


Co-operating Teacher A 


Miss A had a class of 20 beginners. 
Basic phonics were stressed in teaching 
reading. Little use was made of reading 
charts but great use was made of small 
readers or booklets individually prepared 
for each child. Reading was taught as an 
individual approach to each child's de- 
velopment and as a separate subject, dis- 
tinct from other content areas. Miss A 


did not intend to move into the basic 
reading series until early winter. 

Both beginning teachers who had 
worked with Miss A carried through her 
reading methods. Both attempted to 
compose individual readers for their 
children based on the child’s known en- 
vironment and maturity of interest. One 
young teacher dropped this method (ex- 
cept for her “slow” group) after Thanks- 
giving and began to use the basic readers, 
explaining her change in method because 
of her large class. She had 33 beginners. 
Both teachers stressed phonics but the 
one with the larger class gave less empha- 
sis to “the sound approach” as the year 
progressed, probably because the pri- 
mary supervisor of the school system pre- 
ferred the “sentence approach” in the 
teaching of reading. 

Miss A’s classroom housekeeping was 
almost severe. There were four good 
pictures for children on the walls, but 
blackboard borders were bare. A _ fish 
bowl stood near the door. Readers for 
the day were placed on the reading table 
before school in the morning, but once 
the reading period was over books were 
placed in a closet and the table would 
then be used for craft work or number 
experiences. At Halloween the only room 
decoration was a jack-o’-lantern on a 
small table in the corner of the room 
covered with a paper cloth containing 
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Halloween designs. Masks which chil- 
dren had create from paper bags had 
been placed in a border below the 
windows. The children, seated at indi- 
vidual desks, were arranged tidily in 
groups or a large circle. The tops of the 
desks were usually neat. 

Both young teachers who had com- 
pleted student teaching with Miss A had 
neat undecorated classrooms. Both re- 
flected the principle of their supervising 
teacher, Miss A, “an uncluttered class- 
room—like an uncluttered life—is best for 
learning.” Miss A had no plants in her 
room and kept only a small bouquet of 
flowers on her desk. Both young teachers 
followed suit. They placed their desk in 
the back left-hand corner of the room as 
had Miss A. Both young teachers seated 
their children in a circle (as had Miss A) 
for general discussion, sharing period or 
a class lesson. One young teacher kept a 
classroom even more severe than that of 
her supervising teacher but the other, 
as her own classroom personality began 
to emerge, acquired more classroom 
decorations. 

Miss A’s relation with children was 
warm but professional. Children called 
her and referred to her as Miss A (not 
as teacher). In sessions with student 
teachers, when children were discussed, 
individual folders were used, containing 
the child’s family background, reading 
readiness scores (from the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test) and health history. Miss 
A kept anecdotal records about several 
children, containing accounts of their 
behavior individually and in groups and 
particularly of their progress in reading. 
During the two months of observation, 
Miss A never wholeheartedly laughed 
with the children, nor indicated any out- 
ward affection towards them. Miss A was 
gentle always with the children; she was 
never severe; she would often smile, but 
never indicate emotion. 


Both young teachers, in September, re- 
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quested that the children call them by 
their surname. By Easter the children 
hailed one as “teacher.”” The children 
had difhculty in pronouncing the other 
teacher’s name, but she persisted and 
insisted on the correct pronunciation. 
Both teachers kept files and ancedotal 
records on their children although one’s 
files were more complete than the other. 


Co-operating Teacher B 


Teacher B had a class of 27 beginners. 
In teaching reading she emphasized read- 
ing readiness. She began to use a basic 
reading series shortly after Thanksgiving. 
Seemingly extensive use was made of 
experience charts; each sharing period 
provided a basis for a reading chart, as 
did field trips, class activities and ex- 
periences. Plentiful use was made of 
flash cards. Most of the objects in the 
classroom were labelled by name cards. 
Children were allowed to browse at will 
in the reading corner and at the reading 
table. There was no set period in the 
day for reading. B had organized 
the children into four reading groups. 

In their first year of teaching both 
Miss B's student teachers also had four 
reading groups. Both used reading charts 
extensively. One young teacher—prob- 
ably because she was teaching in a school 
with a very formal program—used the 
prescribed reading texts more and more 
and reading charts less and less, as the 
year progressed. Both began the year by 
allowing children to browse at will in the 
reading corner. One teacher discontinued 
this practice early in November because 
of problems in classroom control. She 
had 37 beginners. The other discon- 
tinued this practice in the middle of 
March, probably because of pressure 
from her colleagues. 

Miss B's housekeeping was somewhat 
informal and disorganized. A mural of 
a street scene made by the children from 
colored cutouts extended along one wall. 
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At Halloween, scenes of witches and corn- 
fields were posted on the windows and 
paper jack-o’-lanterns, made by the chil- 
dren, hung from each ceiling lamp. The 
science corner contained a caged para- 
keet, three gold fish in a large bowl, and 
a moss lined glass jar containing a toad 
and a frog. The corner also contained a 
collection of autumn vegetables and 
leaves. In mid-October was added a small 
collection of toadstools and mushrooms 
the children had collected on a field trip 
in the neighboring woods and _ fields. 
There were several house plants on a 
table near the front window and many 
bouquets of autumn flowers and leaves 
were placed artistically about the room. 


Both young teachers, who had worked 
with Miss B during their student teach- 
ing experience had their children collect 
autumn leaves, toadstools and mush- 
rooms. One teacher had a farm mural 
early in the school year. Both used, at 
holiday-time, child-made room decora- 
tions and both made extensive use of 
plants and cut flowers in their room. One 
teacher had a canary in the classroom. 

In her relations with children Miss B 
was very warm. She called many children 
by nickname. She frequently patted a 
child on the head, shoulder or arm and 
often winked at that child whose atten- 
tion she suddenly caught. On several 
occasions she clasped hurt children in 
her arms. The children called Miss B 
“teacher” and on Halloween and Thanks- 
giving several children brought her gifts. 
On two occasions she received dinner in- 
vitations to the homes of children. In 
discussing individual children with stu- 
dent teachers she stressed the child’s per- 
sonality—in characteristics of behavior 
and social maturity. 


One of the beginning teachers, who 
had served as a student teacher with 
Miss B, had problems with classroom 
organization and by Christmas had 
difficulty controlling the children, al- 
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though they were very fond of her. The 
other beginning teacher, who worked 
with Miss B, was reserved and dignified. 
But she laughed easily with her children 
and was observed to touch them fondly, 
as had Miss B, particularly while they 
were on the playground. Both were in- 
terested in discussing with colleagues the 
individual child and his personality 
development. 


Co-operating Teacher C 

Miss C had a class of 23 beginners. In 
reading methods Miss C used four differ- 
ent sets of work books and a basic series 
in reading readiness. She had three read- 
ing groups based on the results of the 
Pinter General Ability Test. She made 
much use of blackboard instruction, as 
“Look in the corner for a red ball.” 
There was a reading lesson immediately 
following the opening sharing period 
in the morning and a second reading 
lesson after the noon rest period. She 
believed that reading was the most im- 
portant part of the school program. She 
had books everywhere—on a large reading 
table, along the blackboard ledge, in a 
magazine stand. The basic readers were 
kept in a bookcase at the front of the 
room. 

One of the beginning teachers had 
been most successful as a student teacher 
with Miss C but seemed quite frustrated 
in her first teaching experience. Her 
teaching environment was not the best— 
a converted church and 32 beginners. 
She left teaching in early February. The 
elementary school supervisor, in the sys- 
tem in which she taught, had a reading 
philosophy quite different from that ex- 
pounded by Miss C. The supervisor was 
constantly telling the young teacher that 
she was “rushing the children into read- 
ing,” that reading was an integrated pro- 
gram and should not be taught as a 
separate subject. No basic readers were 
supplied by the system but the young 
teacher had attempted to organize the 
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class into three reading groups. The 
suervisor persuaded her to double this 
number. 

The second young teacher had 17 chil- 
dren in her clasroom. In reading methods 
she followed Miss C not at all. She used 
the individual approach to reading and 
made extensive use of reading charts. 
She had no reading groups nor did she 
use work books. She did use reading in- 
structions on the board, as had Miss C 
(even to “Find the red ball under my 
desk.’’) 

In housekeeping Miss C was most per- 
missive. She allowed the children to 
arrange flowers, pin work to the bulletin 
board, place and hang room decorations 
they had made. During the observation 
a rabbit, kitten, chipmunk, white rat and 
turtle were brought into the classroom by 
the children. There were no goldfish. 
A large, rather untidy play house, con- 
structed by the first grade children of 
the previous year, dominated one corner 
of the room. The teacher had no desk 
but used a small table whose location and 
position were changed periodically dur- 
ing the observation. The children were 
seated four to a table. These tables 
seemed to be arranged in no particular 
order or for no particular purpose. 

One young teacher, like Miss C, gave 
the children freedom to organize and be 
responsible for classroom decorations and 
general housekeeping duties. One boy 
brought his pup to school for the day. 
The children became quite disorganized 
with this novelty and the young teacher 
discouraged the practice of bringing pets 
to school. The other young teacher, like 
Miss C, gave the children much responsi- 
bility in classroom housekeeping. The 
children constructed a large playhouse 
in the classroom. Pets, even to a deodor- 
ized skunk, were brought to school to be 
studied. 

Miss C referred to the children as “my 
class” and always as “the finest group of 
children I’ve ever had.” When she dis- 


cussed children with student teachers she 
never indicated an individual child but 
rather discussed the group—what the ad- 
vanced group, or middle group, or slow 
group could or could not do. Miss C 
was always eager and enthusiastic con- 
cerning the children and freely entered 
into their games and play. On four oc- 
casions during the observation she notice- 
ably lost her temper with the children, 
twice with the entire clas, once with the 
middle ability group and once with the 
lower ability group. 

One of the young teachers who had 
completed student teaching with Miss C 
frequently shouted at and scolded the 
children. She referred to the children 
not as a group, as had Miss C, but as 
individual discipline problems. The 
second beginning teacher discussed the 
children as individuals with her col- 
leagues. Quiet spoken, somewhat re- 
served and unemotional, she never raised 
her voice with the children, nor did she 
enter into their games. Of the six young 
teachers, she seemed to be least influ- 
enced by her co-operating teacher. 


Conclusions 


1. Generally, student teachers seem 
to be greatly influenced by their co- 
operating teachers in methods of teach- 
ing, techniques of classroom housekeep- 
ing and relationships with children. 

2. Miss A seemed to have the greatest 
lasting influence on her student teachers. 
The more formal the co-operating teach- 
er, it would seem, the more influence she 
seems to exert on that student teacher as- 
signed to her classroom. 

3. The methods and _ techniques 
learned from a co-operating teacher seem 
to give security and initiation to the 
young teacher during her first weeks of 
teaching while she adjusts her own per- 
sonality to her individual situation, dis- 
covers those teaching methods most effi- 
cient for her, and adapts to the philoso- 
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phy of the school system in which she is 
working. 

4. A young teacher, in a teaching situa- 
tion too different from that in which she 
experienced her student teaching, is often 
frustrated and discouraged. 

5. Materials and techniques presented 
in college methods classes were not used, 
noticeably by the young teachers. The 
sociogram, strongly emphasized in the 
educational psychology classes, was never 
used by the six young teachers observed. 
Two only used the materials and charts 
organized as assignments in the reading 
methods classes. Four used some of the 
materials acquired in the arithmetic 
methods course. No evidence was found 
of the use of materials acquired in the 
social studies methods classes but all six 
young teachers used extensively those 
materials they had prepared or used in 
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the classrooms in which they had experi- 
enced student teaching. 

Student teaching experiences seem to 
have more influence on the methods 
techniques and materials used by a be- 
ginning teacher than do college methods 
courses. 


Limitations of Study 

1. The range of the study was too 
narrow. The weak co-operating teacher 
and the teacher who was less successful 
as a student teacher were not considered. 

2. The effect of the personality of the 
co-operating teacher on the student teach- 
er was not considered. 

3. The correlation between the educa- 
tional philosophy of the supervising 
teacher and that of the school system in 
which the young teacher secured her 
first position was not considered. 
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Gaither McConnell 


They Helped Us, But— 


Tue two following lists are given to 
student teachers and supervising teachers 
as guides or helpful suggestions during 
the student teaching experience. Two 
similar lists containing items collected 
from supervising teachers concerning the 
actions of student teachers are being pre- 
pared. 

Supervising teachers expressed a desire 
to know what student teachers thought 
and how they felt about the work of the 
supervising teachers and about their re- 
lations with the students. Some super- 
visors felt that since they evaluated the 
performance of the student teachers, they 
should know how the students evaluated 
their work. A direct rating or evaluation 
by each student teacher of her supervisor 
was thought to be undesirable. Such an 
evaluation by a student relatively un- 
trained and inexperienced in rating 
might be too subjective and could result 
in injured egos, self-justification, and 
strained relations. 

These lists were compiled as a means 
of giving the desired information to the 
supervising teachers in an indirect and 
less personal and less subjective way. Not 
only have the supervising teachers ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the material, but 
the lists have also been of great value to 
student teachers. There is a yearly re- 
view of the items in the lists, and revision 
or additions are made when necessary. 


How Supervising Teachers Helped 
Student Teachers 
Student teachers have found the fol- 
lowing actions of supervising teachers 
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What do student teachers 
think of their supervisors? 


most pleasing and helpful to them. The 
statements are direct quotations from 
former students, collected over a five- 
year period. Some supervisors do many 
of these things and many of them do 
some of these things, depending on 
school and classroom conditions. They 
are offered as suggestions and not as 


“must’s”: 


1. Discussed her philosophy of education 
with us and gave specific examples of its 
application in classroom situations. 

2. Attitude toward teaching was an in- 
spiration to me as a student teacher. 

3. Gave us an understanding of outside 
professional activities; tried to build a pro- 
fessional attitude. 

4. Treated us like 
students. 

5. Never got excited or irritated when 
things went wrong. 

6. Guided us but did not dictate. 

7. Showed interest in my outside life, yet 
never pried into it. 

8. Had her classroom, her work, and my 
work well organized. 

9. Help and criticism were given im- 
mediately after a lesson while the situation 
was fresh. 

10. Jotted down helpful hints while we 
were teaching, so that we had them in 
written form. 

11. Ate lunch with us daily, thus providing 
an opportunity for informal talks. 

12. Reviewed our lesson plans, often with 
us, and added suggestions to the plans. 


teachers instead of 


Dr. McConnell is associate professor and 
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13. Put encouraging remarks on my plans 
when I had planned something exceptionally 
well. 

14. Gave general over-all view of work for 
entire semester. 

15. From the beginning, explained every 
detail of classroom procedure and_ her 
methods of teaching. 

16. Took us into the teaching situation 
gradually so that we became more confident. 

17. Gave ample observation time during 
the first week; after that let me teach with 
the number of teaching hours increasing 
each week. 

18. Let us take our time in getting the 
“feel” of the classroom before starting to 
teach. 

19. Joined in as one of the class to help put 
us at ease during the first few lessons. 

20. Acted as one of the pupils instead of 
just staring at us, when we first started teach- 
ing. 

21. Brought me into my first contact with 
the class by having me read a story to them. 

22. Gave us freedom in the classroom to 
express our own ideas and those we had 
acquired and to try out different techniques. 

23. Never interrupted my _ lesson or 
criticized me in front of pupils. 

24. Often left us in complete charge of 
the classroom. 

25. Explained the routine of the school as 
well as of her classroom. 

26. Gave good suggestions and help in 
planning work. 

27. Gave suggestions which helped in 
lesson planning. Gave references for instruc- 
tional material. 

28. Showed us how to set up a schedule 
and follow it. 

29. Explained the use of all the materials 
and gave us addresses of commercial com- 
panies selling materials. 

30. Brought us books and magazines that 
were helpful in planning our work. 

31. Made the records of the pupils avail- 
able and told us a lot about each child 
during the first week. Talked about the 
health, personality, previous experiences, and 
background of the pupils for our benefit. 

$2. Explained all secretarial work, such as 
report cards, attendance reports, roll book, 
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absence slips, bank books, and bookmobile. 
Let me keep the records for the last month. 
Explained all duties such as cafeteria and 
yard duty. Introduced me to the other 
teachers, visiting teacher, school nurse, secre- 
tary, special teachers, and cafeteria workers. 


But, We Wish They Had— 


Student teachers wish supervising 
teachers had done some of the following 
things. The statements are direct quota- 
tions from former students, collected over 
a five-year period. Some of these sugges- 
tions can be carried out in most situa- 
tions. Some, perhaps, cannot. Again, 
they are offered merely as suggestions: 


1. Held more conferences and discussions 
with us. 

2. Given us more criticism—good or bad. 
Given specific comments on each lesson 
taught. 

3. Offered concrete suggestions for im- 
provement. 

4. Given us a guide-sheet in the beginning 
telling what was expected of us during our 
student teaching. 

5. Let us know ahead of time just what 
we were responsible for. 

6. Told us at the beginning the attitude 
of the school concerning standards of be- 
havior of pupils, teacher grooming, etc. 

7. Told us early the rules of the school for 
giving drills, attendance and tardy reports, 
and other clerical work and routine matters. 

8. More definitely understood what the 
college expects of her and of student teachers. 

9. Told us more about the background of 
each child or let us see the folders or records 
containing this information. 

10. Given us a chance to observe her teach- 
ing after we had done some teaching. 

11. Taken yard duty with me. 

12. Given us more opportunities to choose 
materials for learning experiences. 

13. Given me a chance to handle classroom 
more and more by myself. 


The items listed represent a composite 
of statements collected over a five-year 
period from 120 student teachers assigned 
to elementary classrooms of the public 
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schools of a large urban community. 
During the five-year period the students 
were assigned to 27 supervising teachers. 


Student teachers at the end of their 
student-teaching assignment listed from 
one to six actions of supervising teachers 
that they found most helpful and pleas- 
ing, a total of 392 statements. They 
listed from zero to four things that they 
wished the supervising teacher had done, 
a total of 260 statements. Similar state- 
ments in each of the two categories were 
grouped under subheads. The sets of 
grouped statements fell into a pattern or 
outline. Thirty-two types of helpful ac- 
tions and 13 types of actions wished for 
were each mentioned by at least 10 stu- 
dents. Composite statements describing 
those actions comprise two lists, “How 
They Helped Us” and “We Wish They 
Had.” 


The statements in each list are 
arranged according to the pattern or 
outline into which they fell rather than 
in rank order of frequency of mention. 
This arrangement is more meaningful to 
the student teachers and supervising 
teachers by whom they are used. 


The pattern for “How They Helped 
Us” follows: 


Items 1-7: Personal influence of supervisor 
and her relations with the student. 

Items 8-15: Aid and encouragement with 
initial planning and teaching. 

Items 16-21: Initiation into teaching. 

Items 22-25: Help in assuming additional 
responsibility for class. 

Items 26-30: Suggestions for improving 
plans, sources of materials, etc. 

Items 31-32: Guidance with child study; 
classroom management; professional growth. 
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The pattern for “We Wish They Had” 
follows: 


Items 1-3: More conferences; more specific 
suggestions. 

Items 4-8: Need for security; defining role 
of student teacher; her duties and responsi- 
bilities. 

Items 9-11; Guidance in child study, class- 
room management, teaching. 

Items 12-13: Desire for more responsibility 
and opportunity for initiative. 

The overlap and duplication in the 
positive and negative list, it is hoped, 
will point up the fact that most of the 
needs expressed in the negative list can be 
met by the same or similar actions that 
are offered in the positive list. 

The items in the two lists indicate that 
student teachers need and appreciate 
suggestions for improvement in many 
areas. They want opportunities to show 
initiative and assume responsibility after 
a sense of security has been established by 
good personal relations with the super- 
vising teacher and by a definition of what 
is expected of them. They realize the 
need for having access to detailed infor- 
mation about their pupils, and for hav- 
ing the actual experience of making re- 
ports, keeping records, and becoming 
acquainted with the total school per- 
sonnel. 

The statements of the students show 
supervising teachers, in a constructive, 
uncritical way, how the students have 
reacted to their specific actions. They 
indicate areas in which there is a desire 
for more concrete definite activities and 
areas in which there is a desire for wider 
freedom to assume initiative and responsi- 
bility. 





Support of Public Service 


The support of any public service is probably as much a matter of public attitudes 
as of economic ability.—John Dale Russell, HiGHeR EpuCATION IN MICHIGAN: THE FINAL 
Report oF THE SuRVEY OF HiGHER EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN (Lansing, Michigan: Michigan 
Legislative Study Committee on Higher Education, 1958) p. 167. 
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David L. Bowman 


The Two-Week Field Experience 


An Adventure in Off-Campus Student Teaching 


Can an off-campus student teaching 
experience of two-weeks’ duration be 
effective? Can it add measurably to a 
student-teaching program already pro- 
viding a semester of full-day teaching? 
Can it contribute noticeably to the en- 
thusiasm with which the student ap- 
proaches his last month or two of 
college? 

Can the contribution of a two-week 
program be such that 30 or more school 
systems will willingly involve the per- 
sonnel needed in supervision? Can a 
two-week field experience be of sufficient 
value to the student to justify the prob- 
lems incurred through the loss of two 
weeks in college classes? 

College staff members, hiring officials 
from Wisconsin and neighboring states, 
school personnel, and students have an- 
swered with an emphatic “yes” as they 
have co-operated in the Two-Week Field 
Experience of Wisconsin State College 
at Oshkosh. 

In 1951 the Two-Week Field Experi- 
ence was initiated and, though modified 
several times, has been continued each 
year.'! Several considerations led to the 
establishment and continuation of this 
program. First, there was the need for 
students to become better acquainted 


*The persons directly responsible for its 
beginnings were Forrest R. Polk, president 
emeritus of the College; James H. Smith, director 
of training (emeritus); Hulda Dilling, director 
of kindergarten-primary curricula (emeritus) ; 
and Laura T. Johnson, director of cirriculum for 
intermediate and  grammar-grade teachers 
(emeritus) . 


with the operation of a typical school 
system, school, and grade and have a 
direct experience with the full scope of 
a teacher's life. At the time of the estab- 
lishment of this program, all student 
teaching in the elementary division was 
done in the campus laboratory school. 

Second, there were limited opportuni- 
ties in September for the “new” teacher 
to become familiar with all essential as- 
pects of a community and school system 
and, at the same time, work out the 
more immediate problems of classroom 
teaching. The school administrator and 
alumnus frequently expressed a concern 
that the work of the “new” teacher 
suffered during those crucial first few 
weeks of school. The problems of adjust- 
ment to children, staff, materials, serv- 
ices, and community were most fre- 
quently listed in connection with this 
concern. 

Third, faculty members sensed a need 
to counteract the tendency of students 
who signed contracts in March to ap- 
proach lethargically the remaining col- 
lege work. Student interest and en- 
thusiasm for course work or student 
teaching were markedly reduced after 
most contracts had been signed. The 
Two-Week Field Experience was felt to 
be an answer to renewed interest in 
preparation for teaching. 

Though not one of the considerations 
basic to the establishment of this pro- 


Dr. Bowman is director of teacher educa- 
tion and placement, Wisconsin State College, 
Oshkosh. 
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gram, the fact that most students in ele- 
mentary education had signed contracts 
by April 15 made this program practical. 


Place of the Program in the Curriculum 

In the Elementary Division of the 
College one of the semesters of the 
senior year is devoted to professional 
work. The students take an eight-hour 
student-teaching block which involves 
full-day student teaching on campus for 
nine weeks, and full-day student teaching 
off campus for nine weeks. A five-hour 
methods course meets daily from 7:40 
until 8:30. Three days a week students 
meet with directors of the lower or 
upper elementary departments. Two days 
a week the students meet with the cam- 
pus laboratory school supervising 
teacher for the grade in which they 
have a teaching assignment. Staff plan- 
ning and the proximity of director and 
department supervising teachers pro- 
vides for co-ordination of the methods 
work. Two credits of work in tests and 
measurements are required and a divi- 
sional seminar is held on a _ bi-weekly 
basis. 

On February | of each year June or 
July graduates’ credentials are made 
available to hiring officials in accordance 
with a resolution of the Board of Re- 
gents of Wisconsin State Colleges. As 
superintendents hire candidates in the 
elementary division they are contacted 
regarding the Two-Week Field Experi- 
ence. The two weeks commonly set for 
this experience begin with the third 
Monday after Easter. This generally 
avoids conflict with spring vacations. 


Assignment Process 


The assignment process in this pro- 
gram is left to the discretion of the 
school officials. In some situations the 
student will be assigned to the teacher 
he is to replace the following year. In 
other situations the student may be as- 
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signed to a different teacher, but to the 
building in which he will work. In still 
other situations the student may be as- 


signed as convenience and facilities 
dictate. 
Planning Experiences 
After administrative arrangements 


have been made, an orientation program 
is provided for the students who are to 
go out into the field. The director of 
teacher education and placement, the 
directors of the lower and upper ele- 
mentary departments, and the supervis- 
ing teachers meet with students to discuss 
the responsibilities of various partici- 
(college staff, college students, 
public-school administrators, super- 
visors, and teachers) and to make plans 
for keeping a log of experiences and 
activities while off campus. 


pants 


A list of suggestions are sent to all 
co-operating public-school staff. In- 
cluded is the recommendation that an 
induction period of a few days be pro- 
vided to help the student adjust to the 
community, school, and class and to get 
to know the children and staff mem- 
bers. During the second week the stu- 
dent is expected to be involved in some 
responsible teaching. During both weeks 
the student should become familiar with 
buildings, equipment, staff, pupils, cen- 
tral services, and procedures employed 
in the classroom. He should also develop 
a better understanding of teacher-pupil 
relationships, administrator-teacher _re- 
lationships, and school-community rela- 
tionships. Co-operation between school 
personnel and college personnel in plan- 
ning is achieved through correspondence; 
phone calls; and, in some cases, confer- 
ences, when time and distances permit. 
Much additional planning is done by 
the student, the teacher with whom he 
is to work, the supervisor, and the local 
administration after the student arrives 
in the community. 
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College Visitations 

During the second week of the field 
experience members of the college 
faculty engaged in supervision visit each 
student in the field. At the time of 
visitation an opportunity is usually pro- 
vided for conferences with the superin- 
tendent, the supervisor, and the prin- 
cipal as well as for a visit to the class- 
room and a conference with the student 
and teacher. Thus, the college is pro- 
vided with a valuable sounding board 
for measuring the effectiveness of the 
college preparation program. 

A second value to the college is re- 
ceived through the contacts of college 
supervisors with innovations and re- 
search in the field. In some cases the 
staff person is used as a consultant in 
connection with a new practice. In 
other cases the staff person simply brings 
back reports of practices—effective or 
questionable—for the edification of, and 
consideration by, other faculty members 
and students. 

A third value is received through the 
many contacts with alumni. Often the 
student is working under the super- 
vision of a college alumnus. There may 
be six or eight teachers or administrators 
in one building who have graduated from 
the college. In several communities as 
many as 40 alumni of the college have 
gathered together for “coffee hours” to 
hear the latest news of campus develop- 
ments or to discuss problems related to 
teaching and teacher education. 


Evaluation Activities 

Evaluations in terms of formal reports 
or grades are kept to a minimum in this 
program. However, many _ evaluative 
activities do take place. One of the cen- 
tral activities of an evaluative nature is 
the recording, analyzing and collecting 
done in connection with the student's 
log of experiences. Each student records 
the events of the day, questions dis- 
cussed and answered or not answered, 
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reactions to people and situations, and 
problems faced by himself or others. Col- 
lections of materials relevant to the total 
school program, the community, and the 
classroom are kept. This log serves as a 
basis for group discussion in major 
methods classes or seminars, and for in- 
dividual conferences with college faculty 
members upon return to the campus. 
Many of the conferences held between 
or among the college supervisor, the stu- 
dent, and a member of the school sys- 
tem are evaluative in nature and fre- 
quently provide direction for follow-up 
work upon the return of the student to 
the college campus. Co-operating school 
personnel are requested to submit eval- 
uative statements regarding the student 
and the field experience program. A sur- 
vey of replies in 1958 from 50 co-operat- 
ing school personnel to a question re- 
garding the effectiveness of the student 
brought a total of 426 comments cover- 
ing 16 different categories. Replies to a 
question regarding the effectiveness of 
the Two-Week Field Experience in- 
cluded the following results: Fifty of the 
replies included a statement commend- 
ing the program; 46 included statements 
emphasizing the importance of this ex- 
perience in providing a_ thorough 
orientation for the student to his first 
teaching position; 40 included state- 
ments relative to the importance of this 
program in helping the school adminis- 
trators and supervisors get to know the 
student and in enhancing their super- 
visory work the following September. 
Evaluative data (regarding student, 
alumni, and the program) collected by 
the college supervisors on their trips are 
shared upon their return to campus. 
These data have guided the subsequent 
student-teaching assignments and have 
stimulated the staff to modify the Col- 
lege’s teacher education program. 
College supervisors upon their return 
from their trips in April, 1959, were 
asked to respond in writing to several 
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questions regarding the Two-Week Field 
Experience. Replies to a question re- 
garding significant changes noted in 
student-teacher behavior as a result of 
the experience included the following: 

1. Students have gained more assur- 
ance, confidence, and faith in themselves 
as competent teachers. 

2. Student enthusiasm for teaching and 
teacher preparation § has __ increased 
noticeably. 

3. Students are eager to discuss phases 
of teaching where they have been intro- 
duced to different approaches. 

4. Students request opportunity to 
work in areas of personal or professional 
weakness identified through the Two- 
Week Field Experience. 

5. Students gain renewed interest in 
over-all curriculum organization, the 
differing approaches to organization, and 
the reasons for the differences. 

Replies to a question regarding modi- 
fication of the college curriculum as a 
result of the program included these 
answers: 

1. We are placing an increased em- 
phasis upon professional ethics because 
of some of our observations. 

2. We give greater attention to tech- 
niques used in area schools and the 
philosophies behind these techniques. 

3. In student teaching and methods 
courses we are increasing attention given 
to those responsibilities of the teacher 
other than working directly with chil- 
dren. 

4. We are bringing more people from 
the field to the campus to share ideas 
with staff and students in methods 
courses and seminars. 


Problems—Solved or Persisting 


Many of the problems confronting the 
faculty in connection with this program 
have been met and solved. Others still 
persist. The ratio of solved problems to 
persisting problems is such that high 


hope is held for the continuance of the 
program in the future. 

A basic problem faced early in the 
program was the cost of this experience 
to students. Through assistance of 
alumni and co-operating school person- 
nel, inexpensive and sometimes free 
housing, and even board, were provided 
for the visiting student. Student opinion 
as to the worth of the experience, how- 
ever, seemed to be the main stimulus 
for the removal of cost as a problem. 

Difhculty in providing staff time for 
supervision during the second week of 
the experience loomed large during the 
early years. Through the use of experi- 
enced teachers enrolled in student teach- 
ing (these would include teachers with 
varying years of experience who gen- 
erally have positions and are completing 
a degree and who, therefore, are not in- 
cluded in the field-experience program) 
most of the laboratory school staff are 
free to join off-campus supervisors in 
visiting the schools. Though partially 
solved, the problem of providing sufh- 
cient time with each school, teacher, and 
student to fulfill as adequately as de- 
sired the functions of supervision and 
public relations still remains. 

One of the persisting problems has 
been that of making up work missed by 
the student during the two-week period 
of absence from campus and classes. The 
tolerance, sacrifice, and co-operation of 
faculty members in departments other 
than education have enabled students 
in their classes to make up work. They 
provided special individual guidance so 
that students might read ahead, com- 
plete assignments early, or continue 
work while away from the campus. With- 
out their co-operation such a program 
on the campus would hardly have been 
possible. The replacement of the early 
practice of sending students out during 
different two-week periods by the adop- 
tion of one two-week period for all stu- 
dent participants resulted in localizing 
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the interruptions to college classes. With 
the advent of the professional semester 
the problem for one half of the senior 
class was satisfactorily solved since all, 
or nearly all, work taken by the student 
was in education and directly under the 
control of those directing or working 
with the field program, The other half 
of the senior class, however, presents a 
greater problem than was evident for- 
merly since the majority of their work 
during the spring semester is in the aca- 
demic departments. It is hoped that 
through student diligence and careful 
planning by staff and students, prior to, 
during, and following the two-week 
period, the present co-operative spirit 
may be maintained. 

Perhaps the program will be expanded 
in future years to include all seniors en- 
rolled in the secondary division as well 
as those in the elementary division. 
Though many more problems would be 
presented, there may be sufficient im- 
petus from the students, staff, alumni, 
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and school participants to encourage 
serious consideration of such an expan- 
§10n. 

The program may be tried and found 
successful at other institutions engaged 
in the preparation of teachers. A recent 
state TEPS conference concluded that all 
colleges preparing teachers should strive 
to adopt such a program. This also may 
be a forerunner of a fifth-year intern- 
ship program at Wisconsin State College. 
With the probable advent of a graduate 
program in the very near future, the 
organization of a fifth-year internship 
could be planned as an extension of the 
Two-Week Field Experience. 

Whether there actually will be ex- 
pansion of this program on this cam- 
pus, in the state, or in other parts of the 
country is uncertain. It seems certain, 
however, that those who have partici- 
pated in the Two-Week Field Experience 
at Wisconsin State College will continue 
in their enthusiasm for this phase of the 
teacher education program. 





What is NCTEPS? 





The National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards is one of 
the five core commissions of the NEA. It has nine members, appointed from the NEA 
membership by the NEA Executive Committee. Terms are for three years, and members 
are eligible for appointment to a second term. Thus members may serve for two ter s, or 
a maximum of six years. Appointments are staggered so that three terms expire each year. 
Thus two thirds of the members are always experienced, and only one third of the mem- 
bership is new to the work at any time. 

Any active member of NEA can be appointed to NCTEPS. The NEA Executive 
Committee tries to keep a balanced membership representing major segments and interests 
in the profession, and coming from a variety of geographic areas. Thus the NCTEPS 
membership usually includes four to five active classroom teachers, two to three active 
college teachers of teacher education, a representative of school administration and super- 
vision, a representative of the state education associations, and a representative of the 
state departments of education. Several geographic regions of the nation are usually repre- 
sented, and no state has more than one representative on the Commission at one time. 
There are no hard and fast rules about these things, but an effort is made to provide such 
balanced representation.—TEps MANUAL, 1959, p. 7. 








Robert M. Porter 


Behavior Problems of Children 


Ever since Wickman’'s study in the 
twenties concerning Children’s Behavior 
and Teachers’ Attitudes there has been 
sustained interest in the degree to which 
the views of teachers approach those of 
mental hygienists. This topic has been 
investigated periodically and, with the 
passage of time, teachers’ views have 
been found to be coming closer to those 
opinions held by clinicians. The purpose 
of this present study was to determine 
how closely teachers college students ap- 
proach the mental hygiene viewpoint as 
they go from the freshman to the senior 
class. Do students’ views in this area 
change as they progress through college? 
If so, what may some of the reasons be? 


Each college student in this study was 
enrolled in the general elementary, early 
childhood, or early secondary curriculum 
at the State University College of Edu- 
cation at Oneonta, New York. The fresh- 
men in any of these curricula take two 
education courses, Human Growth and 
Development and Orientation to Educa- 
tion. The former is concerned with a 
study of mental hygiene, personality de- 
velopment, knowledge of self, and prin- 
ciples of adjustment, and the latter in- 
cludes a study of the school and its 
objectives, practices, and trends in the 
American culture. 


Behavior and 


The Common- 


1E. K. Wickman, Children’s 
Teachers’ Attitudes (New York: 
wealth Fund, 1928). 
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Students rate the seriousness 
of behavior problems. 


During the sophomore year, students 
take courses in Child Growth and De- 
velopment and in Resources for Learn- 
ing. Juniors study the selection, organi- 
zation, and evaluation of learning 
experience and materials, while seniors 
engage in student teaching for one semes- 
ter, followed by a seminar devoted to 
a study of the teacher's professional rela- 
tionships. 

Data were collected by administering 
a questionnaire during the winter of 
1957-58 to students chosen at random 
from each of the four classes. The study 
involved 83 seniors, 80 juniors, 89 sopho- 
mores, and 115 freshmen. To provide fur- 


ther comparison, 62 Oneonta High 
School seniors chosen at random were 
questioned. 


The questionnaire duplicated in every 
respect that used in Wickman’s original 
study, The results were compared with 
the ratings on these 50 behavior prob- 
lems made by 70 mental hygienists as 
reported in a relatively recent study by 
Stouffer? in 1952 who employed the form 
used by the Wickman mental hygienists. 
(See Table I.) 

Certain students’ views are apparent. 
Stealing, ranked ninth by the hygienists, 


2 George A. W. Stouffer, “Behavior Problems 
of Children as Viewed by Teachers and Mental 
Hygienists," Mental Hygiene 36: 271-85; April 
1952. 


Dr. Porter is professor of education, State 
University of New York College of Education 
Oneonta. 
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A RANK-OrDER COMPARISON OF 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN 


TABLE I-A 


tHE RATINGS Of 


83 COLLEGE ot 
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EDUCATION SENIORS, 


80 JUNIORS, AND 89 SOPHOMORES ON THE RELATIVE SERIOUSNESS 


Ol 


College Seniors 


10. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


— 


99 
23. 
. domineering, overbearing 
. disorderliness 

. fearfulness 


29. 
30. 
31. 
on. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
10. 
11. 


42 


-~- 


43. 
44. 
45. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
49. 


oe. Oh = 


Sano 


stealing 


. destroying school materials 
. cheating 


untruthfulness 
heterosexual activity 
impertinence 

cruelty, bullying 

obscene notes, pictures, talk 
unhappy, depressed 
disobedience 

unreliableness 


. enuresis 
. easily discouraged 


temper tantrums 
impudence, rudeness 
quarrelsome 
profanity 

unsocial, withdrawing 
truancy 

selfishness 

lack of interest 
resentfulness 
overcritical of others 


nervousness 
laziness 

suggestible 
masturbation 
suspiciousness 
sullenness 

tattling 

physical coward 
smoking 
carelessness in work 
shyness 
imaginative lying 
inattention 
slovenly in personal appear. 
dreaminess 
stubbornness 
silliness 
sensitiveness 
thoughtlessness 
tardiness 
inquisitiveness 
interrupting 
whispering 


. restlessness 


50 BeHavior PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN 








College Juniors 


stealing 
heterosexual activity 
unhappy, depressed 
cheating 

obscene notes, talk 
untruthfulness 
cruelty, bullying 
easily discouraged 
enuresis 

unsocial, withdrawing 
unreliableness 
destroying school materials 
temper tantrums 
profanity 

lack of interest in work 
impudence 
domineering 
impertinence 
selfishness 
fearfulness 
masturbation 
disobedience 
resentful 

truancy 
quarrelsome 
smoking 
nervousness 

laziness 

physical coward 
suggestible 
disorderliness 
suspiciousness 
overcritical of others 
carelessness in work 
slovenly 

shyness 

tattling 

sullenness 

silliness 
thoughtlessness 
dreaminess 
imaginative lying 
stubbornness 
sensitiveness 
inattention 
inquisitiveness 
tardiness 
interrupting 
whispering 
restlessness 


College Sophomores 


stealing 

cheating 

destroying school materials 
untruthfulness 
unhappy, depressed 
heterosexual activity 
obscene notes, pictures 
profanity 

enuresis 

cruelty, bullying 
easily discouraged 
unreliableness 
impertinence 
unsocial, withdrawing 
temper tantrums 
suggestible 
quarrelsome 
fearfulness 
disobedience 
masturbation 
domineering 
impudence 

lack of interest in work 
truancy 

resentful 

selfishness 
overcritical of others 
laziness 

sullenness 
nervousness 
disorderliness 
sensitiveness 
imaginative lying 
carelessness in work 
physical coward 
shyness 

smoking 
suspiciousness 
tattling 

slovenly 

inattention 
stubbornness 
thoughtlessness 
silliness 

tardiness 

dreaminess 
inquisitiveness 
interrupting 
restlessness 
whispering 
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Taste I-B 


A RANK-OrpER COMPARISON OF THE RATINGS OF 115 COLLEGE OF EDUCATION FRESHMEN, 
62 HicH-ScHOOL SENIORS, AND 70 MENTAL HYGEINISTS OF STOUFFER's STUDY 
ON THE RELATIVE SERIOUSNESS OF 50 BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN 








College Freshmen 


Cesta Ot & vo bo 


—_ — 
— 
—_ © 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


€ 
- 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


"7 
ami. 


45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


. Stealing 

. untruthfulnes 

. cheating 

. destroying school materials 
. cruetly, bullying 


heterosexual activity 


. unhappy, depressed 
. temper tantrums 

. obscene notes, talk 
. unreliableness 

. easily discouraged 


. impertinence 


enuresis 

impudence 

unsocial, withdrawing 
profanity 

selfishness 
disobedience 
domineering 


. Suspiciousness 


fearfulness 

lack of interest in work 
truancy 

resentful 

quarrelsome 
nervousness 
masturbation 


. overcritical of others 

. laziness 

. suggestible 

. disorderliness 

. shyness 

. carlessness in work 

. sullenness 

. sensitiveness 

. imaginative lying 

. physical coward 

. inattention, stubbornness 
. stubbornness 

. Slovenly in appearance 
. tattling 

. smoking 

. silliness 

. dreaminess 


thoughtlessness 
tardiness 
interrupting 
inquisitiveness 
restlessness 
whispering 


High-School Seniors 


stealing 

cheating 

untruthfulness 

destroying school materials 

heterosexual activity 

cruelty, bullying 

profanity 

unreliableness 

truancy 

masturbation 

impudence, impoliteness, 
rudeness 

lack of interest in work 

obscene notes, pictures, talk 

carelessness in work 

selfishness 

temper tantrums 

laziness 

domineering, overbearing 

impertinence 

unhappy, depressed, dissatisfied 

easily discouraged 

disobedience 

overcritical of others 

suggestible 

enuresis 

disorderliness 

quarrelsome 

tattling 

resentful 

imaginative lying 

slovenly in appearance 

silliness, “smartness” 

tardiness 

fearfulness 

unsocial, withdrawing 

smoking 

interrupting 

sullenness 

nervousness 

inattention 

physical coward 

inquisitiveness, meddlesomeness 

stubbornness 

suspiciousness 

sensitiveness 

dreaminess 

thoughtlessness 

restlessness 

whispering, note-writing 

shyness, bashfulness 





Stouffer's Mental Hygienists 


unsocial, withdrawing 
unhappy, depressed 
fearfulness 
suspiciousness 
cruelty, bullying 
shyness 

enuresis 
resentfulness 
stealing 
sensiliveness 
dreaminess 


nervousness 
suggestible 

overcritical of others 
easily discouraged 
temper tantrums 
domineering 

truancy 

physical coward 
untruthfulness 
unreliableness 
destroying school materials 
sullenness 

lack of interest in work 
cheating 

selfishness 
quarrelsome 
heterosexual activity 
restlessness 

inattention 
impertinence, defiance 
slovenly in appearance 
tattling 

obscene notes, talk 
laziness 

stubbornness 
attracting attention 
thoughtlessness 
imaginative lying 
disobedience 
carelessness in work 
masturbation 
impudence, rudeness 
inquisitiveness 
disorderliness in class 
tardiness 

interrupting 

profanity 

smoking 

whispering 
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was considered by all five classes to be 
the most serious behavior problem. Un- 
happiness and cruelty and bullying, in 
the top ten on the clinicians’ list, were 
also considered of prime importance by 
the college students. All classes agreed 
very closely with the mental hygiene 
view that whispering is the least im- 
portant problem, and that tardiness, in- 
quisitiveness, and interrupting are also 
relatively unimportant. 


Not widely divergent were students’ 
and clinicians’ views on the following 
behaviors: temper tantrums; easily dts- 
couraged ; domineering; truancy; slovenly 
in personal appearance; tattling; and 
imaginative lying. 

Considered more serious by students 
than by mental hygienists were the fol- 
lowing: untruthfulness; destroying school 
materials; stealing; cheating; heterosex- 
ual activity; impertinence; obscene notes, 
talk; disobedience; impudence; disor- 
derliness; profanity; and smoking. Most 
of these are problems generally speaking, 
which involve morality or classroom 
management and routine. 


On the other hand, and in line with 
studies of teachers’ ratings, those behav- 
iors considered less serious by students 
than by clinicians were those manifest- 
ing personality disturbances. On this list 
were included such items as: restlessness; 
inattention; unsocial, withdrawing; fear- 
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overcritical of others; physical coward; 
sullenness. 

Rank-difference correlations between 
ratings of each of the five classes investi- 
gated here and those of the Stouffer 
hygienists are shown in Table II. 

There was practically no relationship 
found between the ratings of the clini- 
cians and the high-school seniors. A 
markedly increased correlation was 
found in the case of the freshmen, with 
the coefficient rising to a plateau main- 
tained with relatively little change by 
the three highest classes. (Stouffer re- 
ported a correlation of .52 between 481 
elementary-school teachers and his 70 
clinicians.) 

The increased positive correlation be- 
tween students’ and clinicians’ views 
shown in the freshman year may be due 
to the fact that freshmen take a course 
stressing mental hygiene and adjustment. 
It may also be because the environment 
that college freshmen find themselves in 
does not stress classroom order and dis- 
cipline as did many of the high schools 
they have just left. On the other hand, 
freshmen have very recently been thrust 
into a situation of considerably increased 
personal freedom and responsibility. 

Furthermore, freshmen find themselves 
in a situation involving many problems 
of personal adjustment, and behaviors 
seen as serious by mental hygienists can 


fulness; suspiciousness; sensitiveness; have new meanings for them, too. For 
dreaminess; nervousness; suggestible; example, college can be a lonely place 
TABLE II 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN RANK-ORDER OF SERIOUSNESS OF 


BEHAVIOR 


PROBLEMS ACCORDING TO MENTAL HYGIENISTS AND EACH OF THE 
Five StupENT Groups INVESTIGATED 


Mental Hygienists and College Seniors 
Mental Hygienists and College Juniors 
Mental Hygienists and College Sophomores 
Mental Hygienists and College Freshmen 
Mental Hygienists and High-School Seniors 








36 


40 
45 
03 
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for the newcomer; shyness doesn't help in 
making friends and in getting into extra- 
curricular activities, This behavior trait, 
ranked at the bottom (i.e., fiftieth) of 
the list by the high-school seniors, was 
thirty-second on the freshman list. Un- 
social, withdrawing (first on the clini- 
cians’ list) was placed thirty-fifth by the 
high schoolers, but was raised to fifteen 
by the freshmen. Unhappy, depressed 
rose from twentieth to seventh, and none 
of the top three college classes rated it 
lower than ninth. So it appears to the 
writer, who has had some experience in 
counseling college freshmen, that in the 
area of adjustment to a new environment 
and a new mode of life may be found 
much of the explanation for the 
increased positive relationship to clini- 
cians’ views shown by college freshmen, 
vis-a-vis high-school seniors. In this _re- 
gard may be recalled the frequent state- 
ments of directors of college student 
personnel services that one student in 
every ten is in need of professional 
phychiatric care. 


A possible explanation for the slight 
drop in correlation coefficient from 
junior to senior years is that the seniors 
have just been through their student- 
teaching experience. In that experience 
they have just faced, for the first time, 
the realities of classroom life from the 
teacher's position, with perhaps some 
backsliding toward the views tradition- 
ally attributed to teachers or toward the 
role that society will expect them to play 
in maintaining order and discipline. 





Professional Autonomy 


The Policies Commission fof the Oregon 
Education Association] believes that the pro- 
fession must [create] a symphony of 
effort in the interests of the total profession 
and the welfare of those it serves. Self- 
government makes the union of diverse in- 
terests possible. It is necessary, not to pre- 
vent free will, but to prevent people from 
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exercising free will unconsciously and in- 
advertently. Self-government provides the 
forum which balances the various forces. 
Self-government guarantees and makes 
possible the involvement of individuals in 
formulating the policies under which they 
must live and perform. No mature group 
would tolerate it otherwise. It brings the 
broad light of day to the administering of 
justice. Self-government makes both stabil- 
ity and orderly change feasible. And above 
all, if an optimum. form of self-government 
prevails in the teaching profession the op- 
portunity is increased for the individual 
teacher to establish a more productive re- 
lationship between his own private and pro- 
fessional life; this is fundamental.—Oregon 
Education Policies Commission, Oregon Edu- 
cation Association, “A Conceptual Design 
for the Teaching Profession,” p. 38. 





Objectives of Modern Education 

The objectives of modern education may 
be stated as the “Seven R's”: Reading, 'Rit- 
ing ‘Rithmetic, Reasoning, Responsibility, 
Resourcefulness, and Realization of the im- 
portance of achieveing worthy goals and 
purposes. 

Reading, together with listening and look- 
ing, is still the main tool of learning. Writ- 
ing is one important avenue of communica- 
tion, and mathematics is the foundation 
of science. Similarly, responsibility, resource- 
fulness, and realization of the meaning of 
life can be acquired in the process of learn- 
ing traditional school subjects and through 
classroom interaction and the influence of 
the teacher's personality. If these objectives 
are clearly recognized by both teacher and 
student, progress toward the mcan be made 
and constantly appraised.—Ruth Strang, “A 
Critique of Criticism of Education.” ScHooL 
AND Society 87:279-80; June 6, 1959. 





Lasting Learning 
It is only when students have jobs to do 
involving processes of reflection, projection, 
and verification that significant and lasting 
learning takes place.—C. B. Mendenhall, 
“The Planning of Learning Experiences,” 
PANORAMA, Spring, 1959. 
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E. Paul Torrance 


Teacher Attitude and Pupil Perception 


Most educators seem to concede 
rather readily that the attitudes of 
teachers influence the attitudes of 
their pupils. It has also been rather 
generally conceded that attitudes have 
both a cognitive and non-cognitive (neu- 
ral or emotional) component. Teachers, 
however, are at times expected by the 
public and by their administrators to 
develop in their pupils attitudes which 
the teachers do not themselves hold. In 
such cases, it is possible for the com- 
pliant teacher to say the right words 
(give “‘lip service’) in trying to develop 
a given attitude. The question then 
arises as to whether or not the attitude 
is really communicated to pupils. Which 
is more important in influencing atti- 
tudes and behavior—the “actual” atti- 
tudes of teachers or the attitudes which 
pupils perceive teachers to hold? This 
assumes, of course, that at least on a 
cognitive level teachers can succeed in 
manipulating pupil perception of teacher 
attitude. 

To provide information relevant to 
the above question it is necessary to have 
data concerning both cognitive and non- 
cognitive aspects of attitude phenomena. 
Usually it is extremely difficult to devise 
studies in which the more neural, non- 
cognitive components can be assessed. 
While conducting research in support of 
Air Force survival training, the author 
had access to a situation which provided 
such an opportunity. In this training 
situation, aircrewmen were indoctrinated 
concerning the use of the emergency ra- 
tion “pemmican” and used it as the 
major component of their diet during a 


seven-day exercise. Hedonic ratings 
obtained at the end of training and ex- 
pressed intentions to use the ration in 
future emergencies, if available, provided 
the usual verbally expressed attitudinal 
data. Records of the number of bars of 
the ration eaten and whether or not the 
food made them sick provided the more 
noncognitive type of data. 

In this situation, groups of 6 to 12 men 
underwent the simulated survival, eva- 
sion, and escape exercise as a part of a 17- 
day training course. Each group was un- 
der the continuing supervision of an 
instructor, Thus, trainees were subjected 
to rather intensive influences from the 
instructor. Instructors were expected by 
the administration of the school to ex- 
press positive attitudes concerning the 
ration in an attempt to develop such 
attitudes in their trainees. 


In this study, data are presented con- 
cerning the relationship of both instruc- 
tor attitudes and perceived instructor 
attitudes concerning four criteria of ac- 
ceptance of the ration. 


Procedures 

Subjects 

The subjects of the study were 427 air- 
crewmen (normal American males rang- 
ing in age from 20 to 40 with mean age 
of about 28) undergoing a 17-day survival 
training course. All subjects at the be- 
ginning of the seven-day field exercise 
were issued eight bars of pemmican (a 


Dr. Torrance is director, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 
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Tasie I 


AtTtitupE OF INsTRUCTOR AS PERCEIVED BY TRAINEES AND ACCEPTABILITY OF MEAT Bar 
BY TRAINEES AS MeaAsurRED BY HeEponic RaTINGs AND CONSUMPTION 

















Instructor’s Attitude Hedonic Rating Bars Eaten 
Perceived by Trainees Number* — 
Mean S.D.> Mean S.D.¢ 
Very favorable 164 18.23 7.95 6.48 3.29 
Fairly favorable 139 21.28 6.85 6.50 2.99 
Neither favorable nor unfavorable 56 22.73 7.04 6.29 4.35 
Unfavorable 20 25.75 6.47 








* The “‘cannot-tell” category was eliminated from this analysis. 
> Requirements for homogeneity of variance satisfied. F ratio between highest and lowest variance = 


1.51, not significant. 


* Using Bartlett's test, requirements for homogeneity of variance not satisfied. Chi square = 


df = 3,p < .001. 


meat food product bar consisting of dried 
beef and pork and suet). In addition, 
each subject was issued about two pounds 
of fresh beef, a small quantity of fresh 
vegetables, packets of chili and onion 
powder, 16 cubes of sugar, and eight 
packets each of soluble coffee and tea 
Many subjects also supplemented these 
rations with native plant and animal 
foods. 


Data Collection 

Following the field exercise, all subjects 
were administered a questionnaire to 
obtain measures of the acceptability of 
the ration and of perceptions of instruc- 
tor and group-member behavior. 

The measures of acceptability 

cluded: 

1. The traditional hedonic scale (in 
this case, seven-point), requiring the 
subject to indicate his reactions to 
each of five methods of preparing 


in- 


19.71, 


the meat bar. (A rating of “liked 
extremely” was assigned a weight of 
“1” and weights ranged to ‘‘7”’ for 
“disliked extremely.” Failures to 
try a certain method were assigned 
the mean rating of the methods 
rated.) 

Number of meat bars eaten. (Al- 
though each subject was issued only 
eight bars, some subjects obtained 
additional bars by bartering with 
their own group or from members 
of other groups.) 

3. Reports of having been “made sick” 
by the ration. 

4. Conditions under which the subject 
would eat the meat bar in the 
future. (Only the response “eat 
whenever hungry” was examined 
in this study.) 

Perceptions of instructor reactions were 

obtained by the following item: 


no 


Taste II 


ANALYsIS OF VARIANCE TABLE FOR Scores ON Heponic SCALE AND INsTRUCTOR ATTITUDE 
AS PERCEIVED BY TRAINEES 














Source of Variance Sum of Squares df Mean Squares F ratio 

Between 1760.90 3 586 .97 10.77 

Within 20442 .75 375 54.51 p < .001 
22203 .65 
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Taste III 


INstTRUCTOR ATTITUDE AS PERCEIVED BY TRAINEES AND REporTs OF Beinc “MapeE SiIck’’ 
AND WILLINGNESS TO EAT THE RaTION ““WHENEVER HuNGRY”’ 








Instructor’s Attitude ““Made Sick” *“Eat When Hungry” 


Perceived by Trainees Number 





Number* Per Cent Number? Per Cent 








Very favorable 164 27 16.5 83 50.6 
Fairly favorable 139 27 19.0 56 40.0 
Neither favorable nor unfavorable 56 15 26.8 20 5 ae 


Unfavorable 20 4 20.0 2 10.0 





* Chi square (‘Made Sick”) = 2.89, df = 3, p .40 
> Chi square (““Eat When Hungry”) = 16.79, df = 3, p < .001 








What do you think was your instruc- each of the categories of perceived in- 
tor’s actual opinion of pemmican as a_ structor attitude. The number of out- 
survival ration? right unfavorable perceptions were so 

Very favorable. small that the two unfavorable categories 
were combined. Tests of homogeneity of 
—____Neither favorable nor unfavorable. = yariance and analyses of variance were 
Fairly unfavorable. performed as appropriate. Using the 
same categories of perceived instructor 
I don’t know; I couldn't tell from attitude, percentages “made sick” and 
his reactions. ate . “ 

willing to eat the ration “whenever 
Prior to training, the instructors of the hungry” were obtained and chi squares 


Fairly favorable. 


Very unfavorable. 


experimental groups had responded to a 
similar question. 


Analysis of Data 


were computed, 


Slight variations will be observed in 
the number of subjects from analysis to 





Means and standard deviations of analysis due to the usual “not ascer- 
scores on the hedonic scale and number _ tained” responses. The number included 
of meat bars eaten were computed for in_ the analyses of expressed instructor 


Taste IV 


ATTITUDE As EXPRESSED BY INSTRUCTOR AND ACCEPTABILITY OF MEAT BAR BY TRAINEES 
as MEasurRED By HeEponic RATINGS AND CONSUMPTION 














Instructor’s Attitude Hedonic Rating Bars Eaten 

Perceived by Trainees Number* —_—_—__—_— ———— 
Mean S.D.» Mean S.D.¢ 
Very favorable 151 19.82 6.34 6.93 aoe 
Fairly favorable 103 22.26 6.94 5.62 2.96 
Neither favorable nor unfavorable 41 21.24 8.16 6.80 4.14 
Unfavorable 29 23.00 Fiat 5.28 3.67 








* Instructor’s expressed attitude not ascertained for instructors of control groups, thus reducing the 


N for this analysis. 


> Requirements for homogeneity of variance satisfied. F ratio between highest and lowest variance = 
1.41, not significant. 

© Requirements for homogeneity of variance satisfied. Using Bartlett’s Test, chi square = 6.2354, 
df = 3,p = .20. 
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Taste V 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE TABLE FOR Scores ON HeEpDoNIC SCALE AND 
ExprEssED As INsTRUCTOR ATTITUDE 








Source of Variance 


Sum of Squares df 


Mean Squares F ratio 





Between 
Within 


Total 


attitudes was reduced by the exclusion of 
subjects in a control group, since their 
instructors were not administered the 
pre-training questionnaire. 


Results 
Perceived Instructor Attitudes 

Means and standard deviations of the 
hedonic ratings and meat bars consumed 
are shown for subjects according to their 
perceptions of instructor attitude in 
Table I. 

For hedonic ratings, requirements for 
homogeneity of variance were satisfied 
and an analysis of variance was per- 
formed as shown in Table II. 

The F ratio is significant at better than 
the .001 level, indicating that there are 
significant effects related to the percep- 
tion subjects have of their instructor's 
attitude. 

From Table I, it will be observed that 
the mean number of bars eaten by sub- 
jects in the various categories of perceived 
instructor attitude is almost identical. It 
is interesting to note, however, that the 
variance is significant. Perceptions of 
unfavorable attitudes are apparently ac- 


3.47 


491.24 3 163.75 
15085 .72 320 47.14 p< .01 
15576.96 


companied by greatest variability. 

The percentages ‘made sick” and “will- 
ing to eat the ration whenever hungry” 
for each category of perceived instructor 
attitude are shown in Table III. Chr- 
square analysis indicates that significant 
differences in willingness to eat “when- 
ever hungry” are associated positively 
with perceived instructor attitudes. The 
over-all chi square for “made sick,”’ how- 
ever, is not significant. 


Expressed Instructor Attitude 

Although the data do not ideally lend 
themselves to correlational analysis, a 
product-moment coefficient of correlation 
of .14 (significant at the .05 level) was 
found between instructor attitude as per- 
ceived by the subjects and as expressed 
by the instructors. Although the co- 
efficient is statistically significant, it is 
rather low. Means and standard devia- 
tions for the hedonic ratings and bars 
consumed are shown in Table IV. Re- 
quirements for homogeneity of variance 
are satisfied for both criteria. 


The analysis of variance data shown in 
Tables V and VI indicate that the differ- 





Taste VI 


ANALYsIS OF VARIANCE TABLE FOR NumBerR OF Meat Bars ConsuMED 
AND ExpresseD INsTRUCTOR ATTITUDE 














Source of Variance Sum of Squares df Mean Squares F ratio 

Between 148.20 3 49.40 4.30 

Within 3673.80 320 11.48 p< .01 
Total 3822.00 





. in 
fer- 
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Taste VII 


ATTITUDE AS ExpRESSED BY INSTRUCTOR AND Reports or Beinc ‘“‘Mape SICK” AND 
Wiurncness To Eat THE Ration “WHENEVER HuNGRY”’ 














“*Made Sick” *“Eat When Hungry” 
Attitude Expressed by Instructor Number 
Number* Per Cent Number? Per Cent 
Very favorable 151 30 20 80 53 
Fairly favorable 103 23 22 34 33 
Neither favorable nor unfavorable 41 9 22 22 54 
Unfavorable 29 11 38 10 34 





* Chi square (“‘Made Sick”) = 4.58, df = 3, p = .20. 


> Chi square (““Eat When Hungry”) = 12.36, df = 3, p < .01. 








ent categories of attitudes expressed by 
instructors are accompanied by differen- 
tial effects on the hedonic ratings and 
the number of bars of the ration con- 
sumed (F ratios in both cases significant 
at better than the .01 level). 

Table VII presents the percentages in 
each category for “made sick” and will- 
ing to eat the ration “whenever hungry.” 
As will be noted, the results for “eat when 
hungry” are significant. Both unfavor- 
able and “luke-warm” (fairly favorable) 
attitudes are accompanied by more un- 
favorable reactions. The over-all chi 
square for “made sick”’ is not significant; 
only unfavorable attitudes appear to 
make a difference. A chi square of 4.328 
(significant at less than the .05 level) is 
obtained when the unfavorables are com- 
pared with all others. 


Discussion 


The failure of the mean number of 
bars consumed and the occurrence of 
being “made sick” to be significantly re- 
lated to perceived instructor attitude but 
to be significantly related to instructor 
attitude appears to be of special signifi- 
cance in the area of attitude research. 
The hedonic ratings and expressed will- 
ingness to eat the ration “whenever 
hungry” are both verbal behaviors, while 
number of bars eaten and being “made 
sick” involve what the author has chosen 


to call “gut” reactions. Thus, it seems 
that one’s verbalized attitudes may fol- 
low more closely his perceptions of in- 
structor’s attitude than does his “gut” 
reactions. 

These findings would appear to have 
implications both for teacher-education 
institutions and for the inservice training 
of teachers. They suggest that teacher- 
education institutions need to seek to 
develop in students those attitudes which 
teachers are expected to develop in their 
pupils. They also suggest that school 
administrators who ask teachers to de- 
velop in their pupils certain attitudes 
should seek first to develop these attitudes 
in the teachers. From the results re- 
ported herein, it would seem that even 
though teachers say the “right words” 
and pupils say that they perceive their 
teachers as having favorable attitudes, 
the teacher’s “real attitude” is likely to 
“show through” and to affect behavior 
and emotional reactions. 


Summary 

The use of the emergency ration 
known as “pemmican” in a simulated 
survival situation was studied to deter- 
mine the relationship of instructor atti- 
tudes and perceived instructor attitude to 
attitudes and behavior of trainees. The 
criteria included hedonic ratings for 
five common methods of preparation, 
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number of bars consumed, reports of 
having been “made sick,” and expressed 
willingness to eat the ration in the future 
“whenever hungry.” 
Perceived instructor 


attitude was 


found to be consistently related to ver- 
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ever, tended to be related both to the 
“gut” reactions indicated by number of 
bars of pemmican eaten and reports of 
having been “made sick” and the ver- 
balized reactions represented by hedonic 
ratings and expressed willingness to eat 


pemmican in the future “whenever 
hungry.” 


balized attitudes but not to “gut” reac- 
tions. Actual instructor attitudes, how- 





Professional Standards Movement: 


What TEPS Is Working For 


Careful selection of teacher education students. 
Balanced supply-demand of qualified teachers. 
Thorough, effective programs and practices in the preservice education of teachers. 
Adequate certification requirements and practices. 
Co-operatively planned programs for continuous professional and personal growth 
based upon identified needs. 
Improved professional accrediting process for teacher education institutions. 
Acceptance of the professional concept of teaching. 
Adequate provision for teacher welfare. 
Exploration of teaching as a career with emphasis on selective recruitment. 

. Orientation to professional responsibility in teacher preparation.—TEPS MANUAL, 
1959, p. 3. 
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THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


by MYRON LIEBERMAN 


A Blunt and Constructive Statement 
On The Muddle In Our Schools 


Myron Lieberman offers a forceful argument in favor of greater 
teacher control of public education. He criticizes the educational 
reform that is mainly the work of government, school boards and 
the public. What is needed, he believes, is a coherent decision-mak- 
ing structure in education. He believes that the primitive employer- 
employee relationships between school systems and teachers must 
be altered, and that the shibboleth of “local control’ only fosters 
incompetence. The book proposes not only a new decision-making 
structure but suggests changes in the tactics of bringing about edu- 
cational change. An important feature of the book is its analysis of 
the theories of James B. Conant, H. G. Rickover, Paul Woodring and 
others prominent in the contemporary educational field. $5.00 
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ABSTRACTS OF RECENT ADDRESSES 





A. C. Van Dusen 


New Elements in Teacher Education 


New elements in the professional prepara- 
tion of teachers are needed if teachers are to 
be among the first-class citizens of tomorrow. 
If our nation does not recognize the funda- 
mental importance of education to its total 
welfare and if we are not equipped to 
produce teachers who, as a_ professional 
group, will fully deserve unchallenged emi- 
nence, then it is quite probable that those 
who happen to enjoy the highest prestige may 
enjoy it in a second-rate world power. 


Explosive Forces 


We are becoming accustomed to hearing 
our times referred to as the “Explosive Era.” 
Certainly, the explosive forces in the world 
today have a critical bearing on American 
education and on the best ways to prepare 
teachers to conduct it. I should like to men- 
tion three such major forces. 

The first is the explosive growth of world 
population, a growth which already threatens 
to outrun our total resources. The sheer 
number of people to be educated places a 
high premium upon the ability of the pro- 
fession to attract enough and prepare enough 
teachers to do the job. 

Secondly, the explosive thrusts into outer 
space continue to expand our world to in- 
clude widening parts of the universe. The 
staggering rate at which knowledge does and 
should expand demands ingenious new ap- 
proaches to the preparation of the teachers 
and professors who must themselves, in large 
part, stay on the frontiers through research 
and guide the learner through this ever-in- 
creasing storehouse of knowledge. 

The third explosive force is the fierce 
competition which has developed between the 
United States and international communism. 


We cannot overlook the scope of communism. 
Beyond the Soviet Union there is the po- 
tentially greater force of Red China. When 
Mr. Kruschevy was on our campus at the 
University of Pittsburgh he said, “We are 
already ahead in some fields; in the others 
we will catch up, wave, and pass you by.” 
Ihe importance which the Soviets have 
placed upon education accounts in large part 
for their accomplishments. As compared 
with our investment in education of approx- 
imately 3 per cent of our gross national prod- 
uct, they invest about 12 per cent. Next to 
the Kremlin occupants, the professor is the 
first-class citizen of the Soviet Union, enjoy- 
ing a higher status and a more substantial in- 
come than the physician, the engineer, and 
other professionals. The calibre of people we 
attract into the teaching profession and the 
quality of the professional preparation we 
give them will determine, in no small meas- 
ure, who will win the competition. And let 
us remember that in our democracy all de- 
cisions and actions relating to education are 
voluntary and not centrally controlled. 


The explosive growth of the population 
and hence the numbers of students to be 
taught, man’s conquest of earth and outer 
space and the rapid expansion of knowledge, 
and the critical contest between democracy 
and international communism constitute the 
context within which we find the need for 
new elements in teacher education. 


Dr. Van Dusen is vice chancellor of The 
Professions, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. This article is abstracted 
from an address delivered before the Penn- 
sylvania Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards at Wernersville, 
Pennsylvania, on October 16, 1959. 
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The Role of Methodology 


It is not my purpose to further the 
perennial debate of method versus content. 
Rather, I should like to urge that we carefully 
focus our attention on how specific teaching 
methods are developed to meet changing 
teaching problems caused by the inevitable 
changes in society. This suggests treating 
methodology as a finite group of principles 
which may be adapted to meet differing spe- 
cific situations, rather than an infinite number 
of specific gimmicks which could take an un- 
limited time to acquire. When methodology 
is treated as a bag of professional tricks, 
courses in teaching methodology can be pro- 
liferated indefinitely and the student teacher 
may emerge from his training program pre- 
pared for his first year, but without basic 
skills to adapt to the changing demands which 
he inevitably will face. 

With regard to this problem of methodo- 
logical principles versus gimmicks, there is 
nothing peculiar to the professional schools 
of education. Indeed all professional schools 
are now finding it necessary to reduce the area 
of methodology to a minimum and to stress 
underlying principles rather than multiple 
specific applications. Considerable progress 
has been made in the fields of medicine, law, 
and engineering. The same trend is observed 
in the attempt to identify a common core of 
administrative skills and techniques which are 
applicable in business, government, and other 
fields, including education. 


The Relationship Between Professional 
and Academic Disciplines 


A second new element in teacher education 
is the development of close liaison between 
the professional schools of education and the 
related departments in the academic dis- 
ciplines of the arts and sciences. Close liaison 
and interaction are desirable in order to 
bring to bear upon the problems of educa- 
tion the specific insights and understandings 
of representatives of all fields of knowledge. 
For example, it is especially desirable to have 
social, clinical, and experimental psycholo- 
gists either as part of the professional-school 
faculty or closely allied to it, so that the pro- 
fessional student can gain as much under- 
standing as possible about the processes and 
mechanisms of human development. It is 
equally desirable for the professors of English, 
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history, mathematics, and other disciplines 
to be deeply involved in the preparation of 
teachers who will guide the early learning ex- 
periences of those heading for careers in 
their special fields. This closer association of 
the disciplines with professional education 
can encourage rigorous scientific research and 
experimentation on the problems of educa- 
tion. Although the opportunities for such 
association are greatest in the comprehensive 
setting of a university, even there too often 
the professional-education faculty is isolated 
from specialists in the basic arts and sciences. 


Just as with methodology, the desirability 
of close liaison between the professional 
school and the academic disciplines is not 
peculiar to schools of education. A general 
.rend toward establishing such relationships 
is found in many different professional 
schools. In our own Graduate School of Pub- 
lic Health, for example, we have a number of 
scholars drawn from chemistry, biophysics, 
Statistics, engineering, and even law. Some 
of these people have joint appointments in 
public health and in their own disciplines or 
professional schools. But joint appointments 
are only one, and not necessarily the best, 
answer. More important, indeed, is the 
development of an_ institutional climate 
wherein a dynamic interaction and reciprocal 
influence of academic disciplines and _pro- 
fessionai-school faculties occurs. Such a re- 
lationship might well involve co-operative 
planning of curricula in the total educational 
continuum of liberal arts and professional 
study and the joint use of liberal arts- and 
professional-school faculties in the teaching 
and research programs of both. The arts and 
sciences have much to offer the professional 
programs, but, in my own view, the tradi- 
tional liberal-arts departments have quite as 
much to gain from this relationship. 


At the University we are committed to the 
development of this dynamic relationship be- 
tween the basic academic disciplines and the 
professional schools. We are exploring ways 
of relating liberal-arts- and _professional- 
school curricula so that a student may have 
an early taste of instruction in his profes- 
sional field while still in the liberal-arts pro- 
gram and then continue to receive liberal- 
arts instruction during his professional pro- 
gram. For example, we see no reason why a 
student who hopes ultimately to become a 
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teacher should not begin to take courses in 
educational psychology while still a liberal- 
arts student or why the same student, during 
his post-baccalaureate professional study, 
should not continue to deepen his under- 
standing of English literature, history, mathe- 
matics, or the fine arts. 

One outgrowth of the University of Pitts- 
burgh’s commitment to the liberal-arts-pro- 
fessional-integration idea has been a special 
interdisciplinary seminar in college teaching. 
Originally designed for new members of the 
faculty, it has proved so popular that many 
professors, even those with long tenure, are 
showing great interest. We have observed that 
mutual respect develops as these people work 
with one another. And the mutual respect 
and understanding accrues to the benefit of 
the professional student who begins to feel 
and understand the interdependent relation- 
ships between his own professional field and 
the related disciplines. 


Professional Responsibility 


A third element has to do with the pro- 
fession’s responsibility for experience in the 
educational continuum. The practicing 
teaching profession has as much responsibility 
for the professional preparation of teachers 
as the medical profession has for that of the 
medical interne and medical resident. Just 
as the medical interne has an opportunity to 
learn best when his experiences are gained 
through each of the major medical service 
areas, the student teacher, under the guidance 
of one or more master teachers, will gain most 
if he can make his observations and gain 
experience in an integrated school system, 
rather than primarily in an isolated class- 
room. This will give him an opportunity to 
see in action at least a significant segment 
of the formal educational continuum and to 
participate in the planning and execution of 
sequential experiences designed for optimal 
learning through grades below and above, as 
well as in the one which he may be teaching. 
Giving students such experiences in the 
integration of knowledge, while they still are 
in teacher training, will help produce prac- 
titioners who understand the weaknesses of 
a “layer-cake” aproach to education and the 
necessity for continuity in the learning experi- 
ence. 
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The University’s School of Education, 
together with a nearby integrated school sys- 
tem, through the development of an experi- 
mental internship program has had notable 
success in bringing to bear the combined 
resources of the University and public educa- 
tion in giving students just this kind of 
desired experience and understanding. At the 
same time, this experimental program has 
accomplished the previously mentioned ob- 
jective of liaison and co-operation with 
specialists from the academic disciplines and 
related professional fields. These specialists 
together with members of the School of Edu- 
cation faculty, went to the co-operating school 
system to offer seminars for both the internes 
and the active public-school staff. Co-oper- 
ating in the program were faculty members 
from medicine, public health, nursing, en- 
gineering, social work, the humanities, the 
social sciences, and the natural sciences. 

Public school systems can make an impor- 
tant professional contribution to teacher 
education through the co-operative planning 
of such internship programs with schools of 
education and through the assignment of 
master teachers and supervisors to major re- 
sponsibilities in the preparation of teachers. 
It would also be to the advantage of school 
systems, in building the strength of their own 
staffs, to provide financial sponsorship for a 
number of carefully selected graduate-teach- 
ing internes as well as to give financial sup- 
port for the development of interdisciplinary 
seminars for both internes and for the regular 
school staff. 


Independent Learning 


The fourth element to consider in teacher 
education is independent learning. Someone 
has said that “formal education is successful 
only when it is the beginning of a process.” 
In other words, successful liberal education 
and professional education must deliberately 
build into the individual the capability, skill, 
and desire for continuing self-education. We 
must foster both in ourselves and in those en- 
trusted to our instruction a sort of “do it 
yourself” philosophy of learning. 

The teacher is at best a catalyst and a guide 
to learning. He can never do the “learning” 
for the student. Learning is a lonely process 
through which the individual does something 
on his own to enrich his life. Habits of in- 
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dependent learning should be developed as 
early as possible in all students. The profes- 
sional teacher must develop skills in how to 
encourage these habit patterns in others. 


Formats for Professional Education 


The fifth element for consideration is for- 
mats for professional education. The realiza- 
tion that the complexities of society will re- 
quire the leader of tomorrow to have the 
broadest type of education as well as special- 
ized competences leads me to believe that all 
persons entering the teaching profession 
should be encouraged to pursue a course of 
study which culminates in both a liberal-arts 
and a professional-education degree. 


Relating format to our earlier points, we 
have seen from consideration of our point 
four that as much emphasis as possible should 
be placed on “self learning.”” In the develop- 
ment of our third point we implied that 
considerable study is still needed to ascertain 
the best alternative sequences of experiences 
through college and professional education 
to prepare the best teachers. But we did 
strongly suggest in point two that any such 
determination might better be made through 
the co-operative efforts of the faculties in the 
professional school and the faculties of the 
basic academic disciplines. In our first point, 
on methodology, we strongly hinted that the 
multipilicity of methods courses may not be 
necessary when we identify the lasting prin- 
ciples which are common and fundamental. 
Since principles integrate rather than pro- 
liferate the material to be taught, the time 
saved by professional faculties through giving 
fewer professional courses can be applied by 
them to additional scholarly activity and 
research, the need for which seems to be 
almost universal. 

Even with all the time-saving implied 
above, in order to acquire the desired breadth 
and depth of liberal education and profes- 
sional education, a student will need five 
years of study beyond high school as a mini- 
mum. From among several alternative pat- 
terns, I personally favor the fifth year for a 
master’s-degree program beyond a _ solid 
liberal-arts foundation. This should be a 
continuation and integration of experiences 
open to those graduates who show the quali- 


fications and desire to enter the teaching 
profession. The four-year liberal-arts course 
should emphasize depth in some teaching- 
subject area as well as including study in 
those areas of the academic disciplines which 
will be especially helpful in teaching, such 
as psychology, sociology, and other social 
sciences. 

Even with increased funds available in the 
form of grants and loans, many students will 
not be able to continue past the baccalaureate 
without some form of employment. It may 
well be that upon completion of the fourth 
year of his five-year experience, or soon after, 
the student could enter teaching as an in- 
terne, to work under a master teacher and, 
simultaneously, to receive professional 
guidance and engage in additional study in a 
nearby university. 

In order to encourage both liberal and 
professional education for all of our students, 
we have adopted at the University of Pitts- 
burgh a trimester calendar. The plan is 
strictly optional for both students and faculty, 
but if a student should elect to go each suc- 
cessive term he could finish the ten terms of 
the traditional five year pattern in three and 
one-third years. Thus he could enter the 
practice of his profession almost two years 
earlier and take better advantage of his most 
creative years. 


New Developments 

In this paper it has been possible to 
treat only a few of the significant new ele- 
ments in professional teacher preparation. 
There have been tremendous achievements 
in the last decade and there are many new 
things now on the horizon. For example, I 
have said nothing about educational tele- 
vision, teaching machines, electronic-lan- 
guage laboratories, new developments in 
school design, and exciting new things in 
lighting and acoustics. Nor have I treated 
the critical problem of attracting more of the 
best minds into education. On that problem, 
however, I think perhaps the indirect ap- 
proach is best. By improving teacher educa- 
tion and professional standards, the profes- 
sion will make itself more attractive. A final 
new element in teacher education, therefore, 
must be a greater professional prestige earned 
the hard way. 





With the Researchers 









DAVID G. RYANS, Research Editor 


Lone before the emergence of Sputnik 
upon the educational scene, teacher-education 
institutions and the public schools were 
directing their energies to ways and means 
of identifying and developing human talent. 
Talent conservation and utilization, made 
functional by appropriate curricular adapta- 
tions linked with educational and vocational 
guidance, are viewed by many as the essen- 
tial operating procedures necessary for attain- 
ment of the American democratic ideal. 
Research on problems of talent utilization is 
being supported in several instances by the 
Co-operative Research Program of the United 
States Office of Education. The present 
report describes one such project, a longi- 
tudinal study which has come to be known 
as “The Human Talent Project.” The objec- 
tives, approaches followed in data collection, 
general nature of experimental treatments, 
or teleses, being employed, and some of the 
preliminary findings will be briefly described. 


Objectives of the Study 
The University of Texas Human Talent 
Project was initiated in the fall of 1957, 
having as a primary objective the planning 
and testing of the effects of certain educa- 
tional teleses, with particular attention to 
the interaction of the various abilities and 
personal and social characteristics possessed 
by boys and girls in the public schools. 
An educational telesis is defined as a 
planned, purposeful manipulation of experi- 
ences hypothesized to influence pupil change 
in a desired direction. Talent is defined as 
the ability of an individual to perform some 
significant and socially valued act. 
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More immediate goals viewed as con- 
tributive to achievement of the over-all 
objective included: (1) determination of the 
variety and distribution of talent in selected 
samples of boys and girls attending junior 
high school, and (2) identification and, 
analysis of relationships between certain 
antecedent pupil variables (e.g., family back- 
ground, age-mate acceptance, role behaviors, 
etc.); present pupil aptitudes, abilities and 
personal characteristics; and changes brought 
about by specified educational teleses, or 
administrative and curricular modifications 
in the school program. 

The research also had two important, 
though perhaps obliquely related, action 
objectives, namely: (1) demonstration of the 
feasibility of a university and the public 
schools pooling their efforts in a co-operative 
research project; and (2) development of a 
program of university-campus and local work 
conferences for teachers, counselors, and ad- 
ministrators, designed to assist school per- 
sonnel in acquiring fact-finding and fact- 
interpreting skills and in devising suitable 
adaptations and guidance procedures which 
might lead to more effective development 
of talent in the schools. 

To secure base line data necessary for the 
evaluation of talent utilization and develop- 
ment over the three-year-project period, a 
battery of cognitive and affective tests were 
administered to approximately 1,600 seventh- 


Mr. Hindsman is executive officer of the 
Human Talent Research Project and Dr. 
Duke is assistant professor of educational 
psychology, University of Texas, Austin. 
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grade boys and girls enrolled in the public 
schools of four Texas communities. 

A first major concern of the project in 
pursuing its objectives was the analysis of 
relationships between the various antecedent 
variables and present abilities and traits of 
the pupils. Numerous multivariate analyses 
of the base line data have been conducted 
and others still are in progress. 

A second major aspect of the research had 
to do with the influence of prescribed edu- 
cational teleses upon pupil development 
when the pupils were classified at different 
levels with regard to personal and social 
characteristics. 

As an adjunct to the strictly “research” 
function of the project, the staff has engaged 
in an extensive educational program with 
classroom teachers and administrators con- 
ducted through on-campus and field work- 
conferences. These conferences, conducted 
both on an individual and small group basis, 
were aimed at the co-operative planning of 
educational teleses and at the involvement 
of public-school personnel in developing 
methods and techniques for evaluation of 
the effectiveness of experimental school pro- 
grams. 

Data Collection 

The collection of base line data relative 
to the pupils to be studied was accomplished 
by a trained field staff on the project during 
the first year, 1957-58. The selection of data- 
providing materials was guided by prior 
agreements with the co-operating schools, in- 
tended to maximize the usefulness of such 
materials to teachers and also to throw light 
on the interaction of curricular practices 
with pupil talents and traits. A number of 
cognitive tests meeting criteria agreed upon 
by the test-selection committee was available 
in published form. Affective instruments of 
satisfactory reliability and validity and 
adapted for use at the seventh-grade level 
were limited in their availability. In the 
affective domain, some published materials 
designed for the age levels represented were 
obtained, others originally intended for use 
with older persons were revised and adapted, 
and still others were specially constructed 
for use in the Talent Project. The battery 
of instruments administered are presented 
in Appendix I. 
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The project described by this report 
is noteworthy, not merely because of its 
efforts to provide for effective utiliza- 
tion of pupil abilities, but also because 
it demonstrates public-school-state- uni- 
versity co-operation in action research. 

A prominent objective of this re- 
search was fact-finding, but a very 
significant concomitant was inservice 
teacher education, focused on the in- 
terpretation of pupil data and on an 
empirically-oriented approach to the 
planning of courses and the evaluation 
of outcomes. 

This research project was performed 
pursuant to a contract with the United 
States Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 

Project staff membership included 
the following: Carson McGuire (prin- 
cipal investigator); Edwin Hindsman 
(executive officer); Ralph L. Duke; 
Benjamin F. Fruchter; Earl E. Jennings; 
F. J. King; Beeman N. Phillips; John 
Pierce-Jones; and Jackson B. Reid.— 

D. G. R. 











Retesting was completed § in_ the 
second year of the project (1958-59) with 
the total population for the following: 
California Achievement Tests, Sequential 
Tests of Educational Progress, Index of Peer 
Status, and Role Assignments. Several other 
tests were administered a second time (1958- 
59) in one community only: (1) Co-operative 
Youth Studies (CYS), Parts I and II, (2) the 
Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
(SSHA, and (3) Q-Sort Assessments (Self; 
Ideal Self). In addition, pre- and post-tests 
were administered to the various groups of 
subjects in schools where pilot studies em- 
ploying educational teleses were conducted. 


Pilot Studies Employing 
Various Teleses 
During the second year of the Talent 
Project (1958-59), various pilot studies were 
initiated to test the effects of specified edu- 
cational teleses on pupil achievement. A 
variety of experimental designs were em- 
ployed in these researches. All of these in- 
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volved, in varying combinations, five general 
classes of treatment variables: (1) adminis- 
trative grouping of pupils; (2) peer status; 
(3) socio-economic status; (4) dimensions of 
personality; and (5) approaches to the teach- 
ing of academic subjects. In some studies still 
other control and experimental conditions 
were introduced. 

In general, the criterion by which the 
effectiveness of a particular telesis was judged 
was the pupil utilization of skills and knowl- 
edge as reflected by difference in performance 
on pre- and post-measures. 

In Community A, School 1, four home- 
room groups of eighth-grade pupils were 
stratified with regard to socio-economic status 
and also peer status. Each home room group 
was made up of a proportionate number of 
pupils in each of three socio-economic levels 
(upper, middle, and lower). Pupils were 
assigned to sub-groups according to their 
status with fellows (accepted, rejected, or 
isolated) as indicated by peer choices at 
the beginning of the study. The educational 
telesis that was tested involved the use of 
“blocked” and “mixed” groups. “Blocked” 
group here refers to a home room of pupils 
who remained together for instructional pur- 
poses for the entire school day; “mixed” 
group refers to pupils who, for instructional 
purposes, were placed in classes in different 
combinations during the several periods of 
the school day. Two home rooms were or- 
ganized according to the “blocked” and two 
the “mixed” arrangement. 

One proposition to be tested in the research 
just described was that there would be greater 
change toward acceptance of pupils by their 
peers in the “blocked” home rooms than 
would be the case with the “mixed” home 
rooms. Another proposition was that, in gen- 
eral, the academic gain of pupils in the 
“blocked” groups would be greater than 
that of pupils in the “mixed” groups. 

In Community A, School 2, administrative 
grouping of a somewhat different sort was 
employed with two language classes, two 
arithmetic classes, and one _ social-studies 
class. The language-arts classes were com- 
posed of pupils who were classifiable as 
“independent.” The two arithmetic classes 
were made up of pupils classifiable as 
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“dependent.” The social studies class was 
made up of “independent” pupils. Classifica- 
tion of pupils as “independent” or ‘“‘depend- 
ent’ was determined on the basis of a com- 
bination of scores yielded by a Self-Concept, 
Q-Sort instrument, purporting to measure 
four constructs (intentionality, dependency, 
extensionality, and ambivalence) with scores 
provided by the “resentment of dependence” 
and “authoritarian discipline” scales of the 
CYS, and the “independent dominance” 
scale of Cattell’s Junior Personality Quiz. 

Teachers were assigned to the “independ- 
ent” and “dependent” groups on the basis 
of a combination of (1) their preference for 
the use of a “less structured” or “highly 
structured” approach to teaching and class- 
room management and (2) principal-super- 
visor-counselor judgments. 

Control groups consisted of groups who 
were unselected with regard to “independ- 
ence-dependence.” They were taught by 
teachers who were unselected from the stand- 
point of the “less” or “highly structured” 
approach. 

The proposition to be tested was that 
pupils with certain personality orientations, 
when placed in the same group and taught 
by teachers who were similarly oriented, 
would show greater improvement in academic 
performance (talent utilization) than pupils 
in the control groups. Appropriate pre- 
and post-tests were administered to the ex- 


perimental and control groups. 

In Community B, School 1, the adminis- 
trative grouping procedure employed was 
based on achievement scores of the pupils. 
All the eighth-grade pupils were assigned 
to one of three achievement levels, namely, 
“accelerated,” “basic,” and “regular.” ‘‘Accel- 
erated” groups were composed of pupils 
whose scores on achievement tests (CAT) 
placed them above grade level; “basic” 
groups were made up of pupils whose scores 
placed them below grade level; “regular” 
groups consisted of pupils not assigned to 
either of the above-mentioned groups and 
whose scores on achievement tests placed 
them at or near grade-level. In addition to 
achievement test scores, teachers’ judgment 
of the ability of the pupil to perform in a 
given content area and the consent of pupil 
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and parent were taken into account. The 
“accelerated” classes were organized for in- 
structional purposes in language arts, social 
studies, and mathematics. “Basic” classes 
were organized for language arts and social 
studies only. 

The proposition to be tested was that this 
method of homogeneous grouping would 
result in greater academic talent utilization 
than with other methods found in the pro- 
gram. 

A specific educational telesis designed to 
test the influence of varying instructional 
methods and content in language-arts classes 
was undertaken as a second study in Com- 
munity B, School 1. A teacher assigned to 
two “accelerated” language-arts classes varied 
the methods of presenting content in one 
class by incorporating a “functional” ap- 
proach to the teaching of communication 
skills with the experimental group while 
employing the “traditional” method with a 
control group. 

The hypothesis to be tested in this study 
was that the “functional” method would be 
more effective than the “traditional” method. 
Pre- and post-tests were administered and 
the pupil-change data analyzed. 

A third study was conducted in Com- 
munity B, School 1, with two groups of 
pupils studying mathematics. The proposi- 
tion tested was that variation in method of 
presentation of mathematics content results 
in differences in the utilization of academic 
talent. Experimental and control groups 
were matched on the basis of pre-test scores 
in mathematics. The experimental group 
devoted the first six weeks to a study of 
number systems (including bases other than 
ten), the next 12 weeks to the essential 
material in a junior-high textbook, and the 
last 18 weeks to a study of various historical 
developments of mathematics and a bio- 
graphical study of major mathematicians. 
The control group spent the entire school 
year studying the essential material in the 
adopted textbooks. Preliminary results of 
this study are reported in a following sec- 
tion of this paper devoted to preliminary 
findings. 

A fourth pilot study was conducted with 
eighth-grade pupils studying science in Com- 
munity B School 1. Experimental and con- 
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trol groups were matched on the basis of 
scores on the STEP Science Test and were 
taught by the same teacher. With the experi- 
mental group the teacher used the “problem- 
centered” approach as a method of present- 
ing content. This approach involved the grad- 
ual and complete movement from the text- 
book to “outside” reference materials. The 
control group was taught in the “traditional” 
manner, relying heavily on the textbook for 
the entire year. 

In Community C, Schools | and 2, still 
another method of administrative grouping 
was employed. In these schools the pupils 
were organized in classes for instructional 
purposes on the basis of scores attained on 
the California Test of Mental Maturity. 
Each pupil was classified and placed in one 
of seven group-levels: “high-high,” “high,” 
“high-average,” “average,” ‘“low-average,” 
“low,” and “low-low.” 

One of the studies in Community C, School 
2 involved a comparison of the performance 
in science of a group composed of seventh- 
and eighth-grade pupils combined with 
groups consisting of seventh-grade pupils 
alone or eighth-grade pupils alone. It was 
hypothesized that the pupils in the combined 
group would perform at a significantly higher 
level than would the pupils assigned to the 
single-grade groups. 

A fourth method of administrative group- 
ing that was employed in Community D, 
School 1 involved the assignment of pupils 
to achievement groups in language-arts and 
mathematics classes according to the quartile 
in which their scores fell on the Reading 
and Arithmetic Achievement pre-test. Com- 
parisons of relative gain of the achievement 
groups was the objective. 

A study undertaken in Community D, 
School 1 involved two matched groups of 
pupils enrolled in eighth-grade mathematics 
classes. The matching of pupils was accom- 
plished with scores on the STEP Mathe- 
matics Test. Two methods of instruction 
were employed: the “research” and the “tra- 
ditional.” The proposition tested was that 
pupils taught by the “research” method 
would show greater gains (greater academic 
talent utilization) than would pupils taught 
by the “traditional” method. With the 
“research” method, the content of the course 
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as presented in a textbook was completed by 
the pupils in nine weeks. The remainder of 
the term was spent in stressing the under- 
standing of basic mathematical concepts and 
in studying the historical development of 
each concept. 


Analysis of Data 

Analysis of the data collected is still in 
process. Much of the work completed to 
date has been concerned with the study of 
relationships between the obtained pupil 
measures of cognitive abilities and personal 
and social characteristics. Availability of 
high-speed digital computers and auxiliary 
equipment has been a fortunate circumstance 
and many multivariate analyses which would 
have been impossible under other conditions 
have been replicated for various sub-popula- 
tions based upon classification of the avail- 
able data. 

One of the first such analyses involved the 
factoring of some 42 correlation matrices in 
an effort to determine relationships among 
variables under different conditions of the 
four geographic locations of the schools, the 
two sexes, and three levels of intellectual 
functioning of the pupils. 

As the result of the initial factor analyses, 
certain variables were selected for further 
study and for analysis of their relationships 
in additional correlation matrices. Eighteen 
separate factor analyses of these latter mat- 
rices, each involving 50 variables, are pres- 
ently being carried out. (Each correlation 
matrix involves 24 variables representing the 
best-defined factors emerging from the origi- 
nal studies, plus 26 variables which were not 
included in the original correlational analy- 
ses.) Separate factor analyses are being un- 
dertaken for three different levels of family 
status, three levels of mental functioning, 
five levels of peer acceptance, the four com- 
munities, boys and girls, and the total sam- 
Thirteen of the matrices 
factored to date. 


ple. correlation 


have been 


Some Preliminary Findings 


A number of investigations designed to 
test specific hypotheses that are only tan- 
gentially related to the major objectives of 
the Talent Project have been completed by 
various members of the research committee 
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and staff. Brief descriptions of some of these 
special studies follow. 

In a factor analytic study of cognitive-test 
data of seventh-grade pupils, Fruchter and 
Jennings (18) found verbal, numerical, and 
visualization abilities clearly indicated. 
Psychomotor speed, perceptual closure, and 
academic achievement were also represented. 
Interestingly, The Index of Social Status had 
its only appreciable loading on the achieve- 
ment factor. 

McGuire, King, and Jennings (37) in pre- 
liminary factor analyses, concluded that the 
inter-relationships and factor structure among 
cognitive and other measures were not in- 
variant from one sample population to 
another. For example, for the total popula- 
tion of 710 seventh-grade pupils, there ap- 
peared factors named general academic 
achievement (I), scholastic motivation (II), 
personal-social effectiveness (III), perceptual- 
motor skills (IV), numerical skills (V), listen 
ing and reasoning (VI), and anti-social orien- 
tation (VII). The first three factors are 
found in the correlation matrices of both 
girls and boys. The data for girls suggested 
patterns involving clerical-motor skills, nu- 
merical skills, language skills, anti-peer orien- 
tation with family tension, and lack of per- 
ceptual-motor skills. Analysis of correlations 
for the boys resulted in factors which appear 
to involve a lack of perceptual-motor skills, 
lack of numerical skills, listening and reason- 
ing, positive social orientation, and anti-peer 
orientation with anxiety. 

Pierce-Jones, Reid, and King (48) in a 
study of racial and ethnic differences in social 
attitudes and adjustment, found that Negro 
pupils appeared to be more “negatively 
oriented to society” than equated groups of 
Latin and Anglo pupils. Latin-American 
pupils reported feelings of social ill-ease to a 
significantly higher degree than did either 
the Negro or Anglo pupils. Pierce-Jones, 
Hindsman, and Jennings (47) examined 
racial and ethnic groups relative to adolescent 
personality and found that Anglos and Latins 
did not differ from each other but both were 
more “conformist” than Negroes; and that 
Anglos were more “‘surgent” than Latins or 
Negroes. 

Duke, Phillips, and Hindsman (14) in a 
study of the effects of scholastic motivation 
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and anxiety on the utilization of intelligence 
in arithmetic achievement, found that scholas- 
tic motivation and anxiety did not ap- 
preciably influence the degree of utilization 
of intelligence in arithmetic achievement for 
either high or low intelligence groups. 

Jennings and Pierce-Jones (29), in studying 
personality factors in relation to arithmetic 
performance of adolescents, found that 
pupils “high in intelligence and mathematics 
performance” and those “low in intelligence 
and mathematics” were more anxious, irri- 
table, and tense than pupils “low in intelli- 
gence and high in mathematics performance” 
and those who are “high in intelligence but 
low in mathematics performance.” Within 
the low-mathematics-performance groups 
those with lowest intelligence tended to be 
the more anxious and tense, more dominant, 
and resentful of roles. Among pupils of high 
intelligence, those performing at a high level 
in mathematics showed a higher degree of 
dominance and resentfulness of roles than 
did those low in mathematics performance. 
Girls in the low mathematics performance 
levels showed higher levels of tension and 
instability than did the boys. High-mathemat- 
ics-performing girls showed higher levels of 
will control. Boys seemed more relaxed and 
easy-going. 

Reid and King (50) examined creativity 
among school children in relation to certain 
personality characteristics. In general, it 
appeared that pupils perceived as “creative” 
scored higher on all instruments designed to 
measure intelligence and on most measures of 
academic achievement. Creative pupils were 
(1) higher in sensitivity to problems; (2) 
more self-disciplined; (3) less anxious; and 
(4) exhibited more favorable attitudes toward 
education than “non-creative” pupils. 

Phillips, King, and McGuire (44), in a 
study of the effects of anxiety on performance 
on psychometric tests varying in complexity, 
found that when intelligence is controlled 
anxiety differentially effects performance on 
tasks differing in difficulty and complexity. 

Hindsman and Duke (25) examined teach- 
ers’ ratings of the general intelligence of their 
pupils under different patterns of curricular 
and administrative organization. They found 
that sex, peer status, scholastic motivation, 
and also the nature of administrative and 
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curricular organization were correlated with 
the judgments of pupil intelligence made by 
teachers. 

Preliminary analyses of experimental and 
control mathematics groups in Community 
B, School 1 (described earlier) have been 
completed. A comparison of pre- and post- 
test means (California Achievement Test) re- 
veals no significant difference between the 
experimental and control group on “arith- 
metic reasoning.” However, the experimental 
group showed a significantly greater improve- 
ment on “arithmetic fundamentals” than the 
control group. 

Preliminary findings relating to factor 
analyses of the second set of correlation 
matrices described earlier reveals a high non- 
academic component in the grades that 
teachers assign pupils. 

Four tests of Guilford’s battery of creative 
performance also were found to define a 
factor which seemed to relate to “divergent 
thinking.” The four tests were pure measures 
of this factor for the high-intelligence group 
on pupils, but measured academic ability, as 
well, for the average- and low-intelligence 
groups. 

The factor structure for perceived role be- 
haviors obtained through nomination tech- 
niques appeared to vary considerably by sub- 
populations, but there was evidence of a 
“peer visibility” component for all sub-popu- 
lations considered. 


Telesis Studies Currently Underway 


The telesis investigations briefly described 
earlier were designed as pilot studies to sug- 
gest leads for more intensive undertakings 
in the third year. During the current year 
more systematic investigations are being con- 
ducted and specialists are being provided for 
each of the academic areas (language arts, 
mathematics, science, and social studies). 


Also, there are counseling specialists to 
work closely with the ninth-grade teachers in 
planning, executing, and testing the telesis 
program. 

In the academic areas, the specialists 
consult and plan procedures with teach- 
ers who have agreed to execute some experi- 
mental undertaking. In some cases the re- 
search has been initiated by the visiting 
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specialists, in others by the teachers and staff 
of the schools. All studies are reviewed by 
the project committee to insure merit and 
adequate experimental design. 

The counselor specialists are undertaking 
two principal investigations. One involves 
the effects of group counseling with varying 
populations of ninth-grade students and 
parents. The other is concerned with values 
derived (1) from the counselor-specialist con- 
sulting with teachers and orienting them in 
counseling techniques and (2) from indi- 
vidual counseling interviews with parents in 
their homes. 


Appendix |: Battery of Data-Gathering 
Devices Used in the Project! 


1. California Test of Mental Maturity 
(14, 25, 29, 30, 42, 43, 44, 50, 51). 

2. California Achievement Tests (30, 50, 
51): reading (47, 48); language; arithmetic 
(14, 29). 

3. Differential Aptitude Tests: clerical 
speed and accuracy (30, 50, 51); mechanical 
reasoning (30, 50, 51); abstract reasoning; 
space relations. 

4. Sequential Tests of Educational Prog- 
ress: listening comprehension (30, 50, 51); 
social studies (30, 50, 51); science (30, 50, 51); 
reading; writing?; mathematics.? 

5. Level of Aspiration Estimates:* science 
(STEP); social studies (STEP); thing cate- 
gories (Guilford’s Factor Tests) (22, 23). 

6. Biographical and Identification Data: 
family background; index of social status (30, 
35); index of value orientation (35). 

7. Nomination Instruments I & II: index 
of peer status (10, 25); role assignments; per- 
ceived talents by peers (30, 50). 


‘ See references 18, 37, 38 for reports of Human 
Talent Project factor analyses of this battery. 

* Reading, writing, and mathematics (STEP) 
were administered to approximately 100 children 
for correlational study purposes. STEP Reading 
—CAT Reading .90, STEP Writing—CAT 
Language .71, STEP Mathematics—CAT Arith- 
metic .73, and STEP Listening Comp.—CAT 
Reading Comp. .68. 

* Level of aspiration measures obtained by 
asking subjects to estimate their performance on 
these tests. 
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8. Texas Co-operative Youth Study, Part 
I* (30, 40, 42, 43, 50, 51): criticism of educa- 
tion (48); criticism of youth; family problems; 
authoritarian discipline; orientation to so- 
ciety (48); self inadequacy. 

9. Texas Co-operative Youth Study, Part 
II* (30, 40, 42, 43, 50, 51): personal adjust- 
ment (48); resentment of family-life style; 
social inadequacy (48); family tension (48); 
social isolation; resentment of dependency; 
financial troubles. 

10. Castenada-McCandless Anxiety Scale 
(4, 14, 42, 43, 44, 45, 48). 

11. Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes* 
(14, 28, 39, 42, 43, 50, 51): study habits; edu- 
cational philosophy; teacher valuation; 
achievement drive; procrastination orienta- 
tion; self-confidence; scholastic motivation. 

12. IPAT Junior Personality QUIQ (5, 6, 
29, 30, 47, 50, 51): emotional sensitivity vs. 
toughness; nervous tension vs. autonomic re- 
laxation; neurotic, fearful emotionality vs. 
stability or ego strength; will control vs. re- 


laxed casualness; impatient dominance; 
cyclothymia vs. schizothymia; adventurous 
cyclothymia vs. withdrawn  schizothymia; 


socialized morale vs. dislike of education; in- 
dependent dominance; energetic conformity 
vs. quiet eccentricity; surgency vs. desurgency; 
intelligence. 

13. Q-Sorts (36): I am (self-concept); ideal 
(ideal self-concept). 

14. Need-Need Anxiety Scales* (8): nurtur- 
ance; aggression, aggression anxiety; au- 
tonomy, autonomy anxiety; achievement, 
achievement anxiety; dominance, dominance 
anxiety; isolation anxiety. 

15. Holtzman Ink-Blot Test (26, 27). 


16. Guilford’s Factor Tests (22, 23, 50, 51): 
vocabulary completion (44, 45); seeing prob- 
lems; Gestalt transformation (44, 45); com- 
mon situations; thing categories, rhymes; un- 
usual uses; consequences. 


17. Psychomotor (50, 30, 44, 45): dotting 
(49); marking X's (49); discrimination reac- 








* Vocabularly modifications were employed to 
permit administration to seventh-grade students. 
Copies available from Laboratory of Human 
Behavior, The University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 
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tion time (49); copying (17); writing lack 
(17). 

18. Speed of Perceptual Closure (17, 30, 
50, 44, 45): four letter words; Gestalt comple- 
tion; mutilated words. 

19. Teacher Rating of Children for Gen- 
eral Intelligence (25). 

20. Teacher Estimates of “Ideal” Child:5 
Co-operative Youth Studies I & II. 
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Served Up Fancy 


Scott's Ivanhoe has a passage pointing out that in feudal days barnyard animals were 
called by their Anglo-Saxon names—cow, calf, sheep, pig. But when they were dressed 
for the table they were served as beef, veal, mutton, and pork, all Norman French de- 


signations. 


By the same token, when educators are among themselves they speak of pupil, test, 
teacher, or textbook. But when talking in public, they refer to them as student personnel, 
evaluative instrument, faculty member, and instructional material.-Eppress NEWSLETTER, 


December 18, 1959, p. 8. 
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The Educational Controversy 


Myron Lieberman, THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC 
EpucaTion (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1959) 294 p. $5.00. 


For the past ten years those of us in teacher 
education have been bemused and at the 
same time frustrated by the avalanche of 
books and magazine articles taking us to 
task for the “misdirection” of public educa- 
tion. We have been inclined to retort that 
our critics do not know what they are talking 
about, since most of them come from outside 
the professional field. We have been accused 
of having no self-critical faculties, of tending 
o “close ranks” and fight off the “outsiders” 
with purple pen or sullen silence. Lieber- 
man’s book comes as a challenge to both 
teacher educators and the critics. As an 
“insider” he calls on the teaching profession 
to re-examine its structure and organization, 
and in the process rejects the accusations and 
proposals of the “‘critics.” An explanation of 
this position, and a sample of his writing 
style, is presented in the first paragraph in 
the book: 


This book is an attempt to explain and de- 
fend a point of view about public education in 
the United States. The point of view is not 
crystalized in a label or summed up by a slogan. 
I am not an advocate of basic education, pro- 
gressive education, the three R’s, social adjust- 
ment, or stricter discipline in the public schools. 
I am not going to urge anyone to join a society 
of the educationally anointed or to subscribe 
to a magazine which prints only Educational 
Truth. I shall make no appeal to parents to 
march on school boards or for Public Spirited 
Citizens to rise up and clean out the Augean 
stables of American education. Nevertheless, I 
believe that public education in the United 
States is much less effective than it can and 
ought to be. This book is devoted to explain- 
ing why I think so and what I think should be 
done about it. (p. 1) 
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Five major theses support his position: (1) 
Education is less effective than it can and 
ought to be; (2) the causes are to be found 
not in the methods and procedures of public 
education but in the power structure; (3) the 
current controversy over methods of teaching 
and what is taught is largely irrelevant to 
the main issue; (4) any healthy reform in 
education will come only through the initia- 
tive of a united teaching profession; and (5) 
it is erroneous to appeal to the public to 
effect the needed revolution. 

In defense of these theses, Lieberman criti- 
cizes the following mercilessly: local control 
of education, both at the state and communi- 
ty levels; the error teachers and adminis- 
trators commit in misleading the public into 
thinking that it has a right to interfere with 
the methods and content of the curriculum; 
the weakness and vacillation of teachers’ or- 
ganizations; the sins of teacher education 
and certification; the National Education 
Association as a bumbling and _ inefficient 
association; and the generally accepted theory 
of improvement in educational practices on 
a “community-by-community” basis. 

Throughout the book Lieberman uses per- 
suasively an analogy of the medical profes- 
sion, arguing that what has turned out to 
be successful in that field will prove bene- 
ficial to teachers. Reasoning by analogy has 
limitations which Lieberman recognizes but 
rejects in this instance. While most people 
will probably agree that the medical pro- 
fession has many attributes which teachers 
could afford to adopt, one wonders if it has 
charted a course which would be wise for 
teachers to follow. Some critics of the medi- 
cal profession may raise the question of 
whether the strict and rigid organization of 
physicians has not led to a greater concern 
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for the welfare of individuals than for public 
health. 

A proposal for strict professional control 
of education on a national basis strikes vitally 
at the heart of the so-called “great American 
adventure in education,” in which the schools 
are designed to lie close to the will of the 
people, who are sensitive to the dreams and 
aspirations of their children. It may well be 
that this “noble experiment” has shown 
grave weaknesses, but serious thought and 
examination of its failure must be given 
before the effort is abandoned. One is re- 
minded of a similar proposal for control of 
our economy called “technocracy,” which 
promised heaven on earth during the depres- 
sion days, but had the fatal weakness of 
ignoring the important consideration that 
maybe the people didn’t want a “quart of 
milk a day for the Hottentots.” (See Lin 
Yutang’s Between Tears and Laughter.) 

A strictly “union” approach to the organi- 
zation of teachers raises equally serious ques- 
tions, particularly when it advocates the 
rigorous separation of teachers and adminis- 
trators. Using the experience of industry, 
Lieberman argues that administrators and 
teachers are like oil and water and that 
teachers will never achieve their rightful 
authority over education as long as adminis- 
trators belong to their associations. Before 
adopting such a prophecy of doom, it would 
be well for educators to examine an equally 
defensible theory that only as teachers and 
administrators learn to work in harmony will 
the welfare of the whole profession be ad- 
vanced. 

Isolating the educational enterprise from 
the people will surely produce more rapid 
changes in practice, but on what basis will 
the decision be made that change represents 
progress? Since the school represents only 
one of the educational forces in the lives of 
people, and that not even one of the more 
influential, how effective will be changes that 
run seriously counter to the more vigorous 
and directive flow of cultural drift? 

It would be erroneous to report that Dr. 
Lieberman has produced a book which will 
serve only to stir up and confuse the educa- 
tional controversy more profoundly. There 
are many rational wholesome suggestions for 


change that merit consideration, but one 
wonders if some of his prescriptions would 
not amount to a cure that is worse than the 
disease. That there is a need to radically 
change educational procedures cannot be 
denied. His analysis of some of the factors 
which contribute to our present dilemma are 
sound and wise. His attitude toward the 
plight of the profession is sympathetic, and 
his proposals for change have the merit of 
being positive instead of defensive, but this 
reviewer would prefer that he had prescribed 
less radical surgery. A strong teaching pro- 
fession can surely be created without resort 
to union tactics, such as mandatory member- 
ship, collective bargaining, and the check-off. 
Teachers and administrators joined together 
in partnership promise greater dividends 
than organization into mutually exclusive 
antagonism. Together they have promise of 
helping to change public attitudes. Apart, 
they can only serve to keep a community 
divided, confused, and convinced that the 
profession is everything its critics say it is.— 

W.A.Y. 


The Supervising Teacher 


Ernest J. Milner, ed., THE SUPERVISING 
TeacHer, Thirty-Eighth Yearbook of the 
Association, for Student Teaching (Cedar 
Falls, Iowa: the Association, 1959) 220 p. 
$3.75. 

The Thirty-Eighth Yearbook of the Asso- 
ciation for Student Teaching, The Supervts- 
ing Teacher, has for its purpose an analysis 
of the role and function of the supervising 
teacher: “one who teaches children or youth 
and also supervises student teaching and/or 
other professional experiences,” either in the 
laboratory school of a college or university 
or in a school in a community co-operating 
with a college or university in its student 
teaching program. 

The editor of the Yearbook, Ernest J. 
Milner, gives two reasons why only at this 
late date a yearbook is devoted to the super- 
vising teacher whose work has always had a 
basic influence on the quality of education 
provided in the schools. In the first place, 
the increase in the number of students pre- 
paring for teaching has forced teacher educa- 
tion institutions to look beyond the labora- 
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tory school to schools of the community for 
adequate facilities for student teaching. 
Secondly, since the function of the Associa- 
tion is to improve the quality of laboratory 
experiences in teacher education, it has at- 
tracted more and more supervising teachers 
to its membership. The publication of this 
book is, therefore, timely and appropriate. 

With the defining of competences and 
understanding which a teacher must have in 
order to function effectively in today’s 
schools, it has become apparent that no one 
person can assume the responsibility for de- 
veloping these in a student teacher. Super- 
vision has, then, taken on a “team”’ character. 

In tracing the development of the super- 
vising teacher's role, the author of Chapter 
II, Nicholas Troisi, points out the need for 
research to help clarify the functions to other 
members of the “team” in the student teach- 
ing program. 

The authors of the Thirty-Eighth Year- 
book use the vocabulary of the list of 
“Selected Terminology” prepared by a com- 
mittee of the Association. In doing so, they 
avoid a problem in semantics and facilitate 
the reading of the book. Although P. Groff 
of San Diego State College offers a dissenting 
view of this list of defined terms( and there 
may be others who agree with him), it is 
nevertheless satisfying to find in reading the 
book that the authors speak a common 
language. 


In Chapter III Helen Richards and Eliza- 
beth Robinson have outlined a seven-fold 
role for the supervising teacher. The various 
aspects of this role are well delineated but 
the reader will miss at least one, that of 
helping the student become a creative 
teacher. This cannot be fully achieved dur- 
ing the student teaching period, but the 
initial steps could be explored. This striving 
for creativeness in teaching goes beyond 
methods of teaching as currently conceived 
and practiced; even beyond helping the stu- 
dent “think through problems in terms of 
basic principles,” as advocated by A.S. Barr, 
et. al., in their book, Supervision, whom the 
authors mentioned above have quoted. 


Emphasis is put on the fact that the col- 
lege must help develop the kind of supervisor 
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who can fill this role, but the college pro- 
gram that will produce this “key” supervisor 
remains still in the realm of research and 
experimentation. Here and elsewhere in the 
Yearbook the authors stress the need for 
experimentation and research. 

In identifying and understanding the needs 
of the student, Bernadene Schunk has taken 
a long step forward by including the basic 
psychological needs of prospective teachers. 
Until recently, personality development of 
students in teacher education programs re- 
ceived lip service only. It is encouraging, 
then, to find that personality development is 
considered along with the academic and pro- 
fessional development of the student pre- 
paring to enter the teaching field. 

Exceptionally well done are the chapters 
on “Meeting the Needs of Student Teachers.” 
Although some of the content may seem 
idealistic, particularly to experienced direc- 
tors of student teachers, this idealism is 
wholesome and inspirational for optimum 
achievement. “Not failure, but low aim, is 
crime.” 

Some idealism and optimism is likewise 
found in the two final chapters of the Year- 
book. Here a prospectus for teacher educa- 
tion programs of the future is drawn up and 
goals of attainment set. When that future 
becomes “now” and when these goals are 
attained, the teaching profession will be in 
its millenium. 

Another laudable aspect of the Yearbook 
is the annotated bibliography prepared by a 
group of students at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, under the direction of 
Florence Stratemeyer. This bibliography is 
comprehensive and well organized according 
to various aspects of the student teaching 
program, such as “Admission To and Assign- 
ment To Laboratory Experiences,” Observa- 
tion and Participation in Teacher Educa- 
tion.” “Records, Rating, and Evaluation of 
Growth Through Laboratory Experiences,” 
and others. 

Excellent content and helpful bibliogra- 
phies make The Supervising Teacher a valu- 
able contribution to the teaching profession. 
—Sister M. Theodine, President, Wisconsin 
Association for Student Teaching, Viterbo 
College, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
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Reading Programs 


Jeannette Veatch, Inpivipuaizinc Your 
READING PROGRAM (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1959) 347 p. $4.50. 


The author of this book seems to radiate 
a great amount of enthusiasm for the indivi- 
dualized reading program, which has come to 
the attention of reading teachers all over the 
nation in the last eight years. As a basis of 
her thinking she utilizes the ideas of Willard 
Olson in making the statement that traits of 
seeking, self-selection, and pacing are inborn 
characteristics of man and animals. With this 
in mind she argues that if children are per- 
mitted they will eventually want to read and 
will select material that is suitable for them 
and will then enjoy what they read because 
they selected it, and because they select 
material which they can read. She insists 
that this should be done at their own pace, a 
pace which is peculiar to each child. 


She believes that the individualized read- 
ing program outlined in her book should be 
the reading program, and not a mere ap- 
pendage of another program. 


In her indictment of the _basal-reader 
method the author brings out some extreme- 
ly valid and interesting points. But in her 
enthusiasm she also yields to a bit of illogi- 
cal reasoning. One of the comparisons which 
obviously contains considerable bias is the 
vis-a-vis comparison of all of the best pro- 
cedures of the individualized program with 
the most undesirable of the practices of 
those who make use of a basal-reader pro- 
gram. 

In the early part of the book considerable 
space is given to a comparison of the usual 
way of teaching beginning reading—the basal 
reader method—and the individualized pro- 
gram which she advocates. 

Later on, in her indictment of the basal- 
reader program there seems to be the impli- 
cation that teachers using this procedure are 
prone to ask children insipid and leading 
questions, such as, “The Little Red Hen 
worked hard, didn’t she?”” But on the same 
page she approves of asking a child, “How 
do you know that you are reading better 
than you did?” 
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There is, of course, little doubt that edu- 
cators everywhere should be on the alert for 
improving ways of teaching, whatever is to 
be taught. A traditional way of doing some- 
thing is in no way a reason for believing 
that this way is the one best way. Also, a 
newer way should not be thought of as being 
better merely because it is new. 


Contained in the pages of this book are 
many ideas contributed by other writers who 
have attempted to improve their own reading 
programs by the individualized method. All 
through the book we find concern for ways 
of getting children to do more reading and 
for making an adaptation to individual dif- 
ferences. In the opinion of this reviewer 
one of the greatest weaknesses of most read- 
ing programs has been the almost complete 
failure to provide for the individual reader 
as an individual. The procedure outlined 
here makes an attack on this weakness. 


The book is, for the most part, not a 
report of research studies, but it does rep- 
resent thoughts and judgments about the 
individualized reading program. 


There seems little doubt that the proce- 
dures which are advocated here will be much 
mote acceptable to many educators as a pro- 
gram for readers above the third-grade level, 
or for pupils in the lower grades who have 
already gained some independence, than for 
the beginning pupil or the average-to-low- 
skilled pupil above the beginning level. 


To some extent this book brings to mind 
the controversy over the following statement, 
“Children do not learn to read, but read to 
learn.” As someone has said, “This would 
be a good trick if one could do it.” The 
question involved seems to be simply whether 
or not a strong desire to read is sufficient 
to enable one to read. Many people, un- 
doubtedly, will not accept the premise that 
desire, however important, constitutes ability 
to perform. But it seems to be largely on 
this assumption that Dr. Veatch maintains 
belief in the individualized program as a 
program for beginning readers as well as 
for the children at higher levels.— Eugene B. 
Grant, professor of education, Northern IIli- 
nois University, DeKalb. 
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Language Arts 


Willard F. Tidyman and Marguerite But- 
terfield, TEACHING THE LANGUAGE ARTS, 
Second Edition (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1959) 403p. $6.50 


This is a good book. I recommend its use 
for all who would wish to understand the 
“why” as well as the “how” of teaching the 
language arts. The authors succinctly pre- 
sent their guiding principles and from these 
guiding principles, the mechanics of teaching 
the language arts are deductively presented. 
Thus, the reader is able to perceive the ra- 
tionale for the classroom techniques and 
procedures that are elaborated on; he can 
appreciate something of the significance, 
scope, and purpose of teaching and learning 
in the area. 


As a second edition, the book represents 
considerable revising of the original edition. 
Continuity and organization are improved. 
Sections on listening and foreign language 
have been added. Perhaps the biggest im- 
provement is the addition of an introductory 
chapter called “Points of View” in which 
guiding principles are clearly pointed out. 
Principles, by way of reiteration, are further 
elaborated on in the concluding chapters. 


After the introductory chapters, chapters 
dealing with particular aspects of the lan- 
guage arts are presented, e. g., oral communi- 
cation and listening. Within each chapter 
general and specific objectives are presented 
and the techniques of realizing the objectives 
are spelled out. Pertinent examples of prac- 
tice are described for the purpose of clari- 
fying procedures and principles. Captioned 
pictures and charts are also used. 


Throughout the book the writers have em- 
phasized the functional approach. Such 
terms as “real experience,” although fre- 
quently used, are placed in a meaningful 
context, so that they are not merely empty 
phrases. 


In the opinion of this reviewer, Tidyman 
and Butterfield, in writing of language and 
communication, have themselves done well 
by the art of communication.—James M. 
Ward, Department of Education, Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb. 
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Apologia for Honors Work 
in Professional Education 


Ax HONORS program has been launched 
within the School of Education at Boston 
College with plans for selecting between 10 
and 15 prospective teachers each year who as 
sophomores will meet once a week in seminar 
fashion to discuss significant selections, 
themes, and issues from the great documents 
in the history of educational theory. As 
juniors they will enter an honors seminar 
devoted to one of the humanistic disciplines. 
The unique feature of this program, however, 
is that seniors who have completed the 
sophomore and junior seminars will join the 
professor of the sophomore seminar, acting as 
discussion leaders, model discussants, and 
guides. 

The purpose of this program is the same 
as that of honors programs generally—to 
provide an educational experience that is 
appropriate to the imaginative and intellec- 
tually-gifted college student. Its distinctive 
purpose, however, is to provide for the 
imaginative and intellectually gifted prospec- 
tive teacher an appropriate intellectual ex- 
perience both in the humanistic and profes- 
sional disciplines in an atmosphere that 
fosters exceptional student freedom and 
responsibility to read widely, to do careful 
research, to guide others, to discuss ideas in 
the Socratic manner—in short to develop to 
a high degree qualities of leadership for the 
teaching profession. 

Academic work of this sort rests on the 
assumption that however effective mass in- 
struction may be for the average student, it 
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does not provide the best results in the case 
of the student who is exceptional in ability 
and seriousness of purpose. It is this require- 
ment of selectivity that the humanities pro- 
fessor has favored because it affirms an aris- 
tocracy of the intellect and reinforces the pur- 
suit of intellectual excellence. From his di- 
vision or college highly selective programs for 
the intellectually gifted have developed over 
the years until it has seemed incongruous to 
associate honors work with the professional 
schools or with academic disciplines other 
than the humanistic. Professional schools 
have begun only recently to develop honors 
programs of their own. To a large extent the 
professional educator has been critical of 
grouping upon a basis of intelligence because 
he feels that it creates artificial cleavages in 
the student body and causes the formation of 
intellectual élites. As a consequence honors 
development in the teachers colleges and 
university schools of education has been 
especially slow. 

In the past when the humanist and the 
professional educator failed to reconcile the 
two different but related objectives of educa- 
tion, knowledge, and adjustment, they took 
extreme positions on the value of honors 
work. Then each acted as if the objectives 
were somehow separated from and even op- 
posed to one another. This disjunction made 


Dr. McDonald is assistant professor of 
education, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, 
Massachusetts. 
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teaching in humanities courses snobbish, 
centered only on ideas and consequently 
divorced from reality. Honors work was 
then conducted on the questionable assump- 
tion that education of the intellectually 
gifted and education for democratic attitudes 
and behaviors were wholly independent and 
separate activities, that knowledge was not 
only an end in itself but also an exclusive 
end, and that good citizenship followed auto- 
matically upon the possession of knowledge. 
In education courses the disjunction made 
teaching hopelessly ad hoc, sentimental, and 
devoid of content, and honors work was re- 
jected altogether as being harmful to indi- 
vidual and social adjustment. 


Actually the disjunctions of content and 
method, of knowledge and action, of the 
aristocratic few and the democratic many 
can be avoided effectively through an honors 
program in the professional school or college 
of education. The few and the many may be 
joined by allowing for the leavening in- 
fluence of honors people upon the rest of the 
student body. Partial rather than total or 
segregated honors work should be launched 
so that the more gifted students may join 
their colleagues in other courses and activ- 
ities, carrying the discussions of honors 
themes and topics to the dormitory, the stu- 
dent union, and the local coffee shop. In- 
terested students should be invited to sit in 
on the seminars of colloquia and, in general, 
every effort should be made by faculty and 
honors people to share their intellectual ex- 
periences with the rest of the student body. 
Finally the notion of what constitutes an 
honors person should be continuously re- 
examined and tested to allow for the widest 
possible participation in honors work. 
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Knowledge and action may be more closely 
associated when honors work is looked upon 
as professional preparation for the gifted 
teacher. The seminar in education might be 
both contemplative (in that students shall 
seek for causes, reasons, or explanations) and 
practical (in that they shall make systematic 
application to contemporary issues in educa- 
tion with a view to making themselves en- 
lightened and critical teachers). If a seminar 
in the humanities is offered, either the skills 
to be used or the knowledge to be acquired, 
or both, should be characteristic of the pro- 
fessional equipment of the teacher. Action 
might follow upon knowledge in the form 
of leadership roles for students once they 
have mastered the content of the seminars 
and the art of intelligent discussion. If 
properly conceived and translated into action 
education honors work could provide gifted 
teachers to work with gifted students in our 
elementary and secondary schools. 


By requiring students to become teachers 
in the honors seminars, the faculty could 
effect a unity of method and content. Such 
a unity could very well be an answer to the 
criticism that education courses are either 
filled with useless theory or are nothing more 
than a bag of methodological tricks. Also the 
humanities courses, if they are included with- 
in the program, could not be attacked for 
their exclusive absorption with ideas or with 
their “pregraduate-school” character. In short 
an education honors program could unite 
method and content by making professional 
education more humanistic and the human- 
ities more professional, and by engaging in a 
common enterprise people of divergent edu- 
cational purposes who come from heretofore 
widely separated disciplines. 
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Academic Professors Observe 


Graduates in Teaching 


Yes, it is true. Professors of liberal arts 
are actually in the elementary- and secondary- 
school classrooms seeing the real problems 
and helping teachers face them. 

This is occurring at Heidelberg College 
(Tiffin, Ohio) in connection with what is 
called “the Blossom Project.” Mr. Dudley S. 
Blossom, Jr., a prominent Cleveland in- 
dustrialist, challenged the Department of 
Education at Heidelberg to design a project 
which would ultimately improve the schools. 
After several brain-storming sessions, the pro- 
fessors of education listed about 33 projects, 
and from these 33 designed the project de- 
scribed here. 

There had been many conferences between 
academicians and educationists before. How- 
ever, since the use of words is not always the 
best way to communicate certain ideas or 
problems, actual contact with the classroom 
was thought to be extremely important. 

The Project included some preparation to 
make the actual observation more meaning- 
ful. For instance, academic departments pre- 
pare a questionnaire which gleans as much 
information as possible before the observa- 
tion. Questionnaires have included questions 
covering science in each elementary grade 
and at each level in high school and covering 
courses taken since initial graduation from 
college. After scrutinizing the questionnaires 
the professors meet the graduates on the 
campus in small groups to plan actual visita- 
tions. After actual visitations there is a fol- 
low-up meeting on the Heidelberg campus. 

It is true that the “old saws” are “rehashed”: 
“If there were fewer education courses we 
could take more biology.” “We could take 
more student teaching if there were not so 
many liberal-arts courses.” . . . Since all per- 
sons involved—academicians, educationists, 


and graduates—have a loyalty to Heidelberg 
College they all feel responsible for construc- 
tive action or plausible explanation. All 
seem grateful for the consideration given 
them. We may be “playing with dynamite” 
but it is our own “dynamite.” 

Our hypothesis is that college professors 
and their graduates by working together can 
improve the teacher-education program and 
ultimately improve the elementary and 
secondary schools. Already there are several 
unexpected side effects: 

1. A professor was asked to lecture to high- 
school students. 

2. This professor was asked to be a con- 
tinuing consultant in his subject-area in one 
of the schools of a county school system. 

3. One of the graduates obtained a com- 
pletely new science laboratory, due to interest 
stimulated by the involvement of a principal 
in the Project. 

4. Teachers received materials from college 
professors under whom they had never 
studied. 

5. Professors received materials from teach- 
ers. 

6. Professors talked to teachers and school 
administrators who are not Heidelberg gradu- 
ates to find out what other schools are doing. 

7. High-school students met some of their 
future professors. 

8. Heidelberg professors exchanged im- 
pressions and ideas about teacher preparation 
and about Heidelberg College in general 
while travelling to and from the schools. 

9. Records of graduates were brought up to 
date. 

Dr. Clark is head of the Department of 
Education, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 
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10. Graduates were urged to attend grad- 
uate school. 

11. Education courses were constructively 
scrutinized. 

12. Special methods courses taught by the 
academic departments were examined. 

13. A professor observed a high-school com- 
mittee plan a course for the advanced place- 
ment program. 

14. A language laboratory was planned in 
the presence of Heidelberg professors. 
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The biggest problem encountered has been 
in getting professors and teachers freed from 
their responsibilities for meetings and visita- 
tions. The lack of 100 per cent participation 
does not deter us, however. 


Other colleges should find such a project 
profitable and effective for self-improvement 
and improvement of relations between col- 
leges and schools. 





Reports from the States 


Mississippi's Advisory Council 
Develops Recommendations 


Tue Advisory Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification has set up committees 
to study some problems and/or proposals and 
to bring their reports to the Advisory Council 
which will in turn make recommendations to 
the State Board of Education. Aspects of 
teacher education to be studied include the 
following: 
1. Membership requirements of the Ad- 
visory Council. 
2. The issuance of teaching 
based on the doctoral degree. 


certificates 


3. An optional program for the certifica- 
tion of upper-elementary- and junior- 
high-school teachers. 

4. The certification of school psychologists. 

5. Recency of credit as it applies to the 
issuance and renewal of teaching certifi- 
cates. 

6. The discontinuance of issuing Class A 
elementary and Class A secondary prin- 
cipals’ certificates, making the master’s 
degree a prerequisite. 

7. A limit on credit earned at junior col- 
leges for certification purposes. 

8. The acceptance of 12 semester hours in 
one modern foreign language in lieu of 
an equivalent number of semester hours 
in the present general-education require- 
ments. 


9. The equalization of the semester- and 
quarter-hour requirements for certifica- 
tion. 


10. Foreign-language requirements for en- 
dorsement (s) to teach foreign languages 
in the public schools. 

11. Requirements for class AA administra- 
tors’, class AA secondary principals’, and 
class AA elementary principals’ certifi- 
cates. 


12. Bases upon which credit in content areas 
or subject fields might be accepted in 
lieu of specialized elementary education 
courses for those who hold class A second- 
ary-teaching certificates and for non- 
professional baccalaureate graduates who 
are preparing to teach in the elementary 
grades. 


The following recommendations have al- 
ready been made by the Advisory Council to 
the State Board of Education: 

1. Issuance of standard certificates to gradu- 
ates of NCATE institutions on the bac- 
calaureate level, provided they have been 
recommended for teaching by the insti- 
tution. 

2. Inclusion of a minimum of 3 semester 
hours in mathematics in the general-edu- 
cation program for all teachers and 
provision for making the social-studies 
requirement less specific. 

3. Reduction of the number of years of 
teaching experience in lieu of directed 
teaching from five years to three years on 
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the appropriate level (elementary or 
secondary). 

4. Requirement of 18 semester hours of 
graduate credit in the endorsement field 
for secondary certificates and special- 
subject certificates, class AA. 

5. Increase in requirements for English 
teachers from 24 to 30 semester hours. 

6. Increase in requirements in mathematics 
from 18 to 24 semester hours. 

7. Increase in science requirements to 16 
semester hours in each area of science 
taught with a minimum of 32 semester 
hours in all sciences combined. 

8. Increase in social-studies requirements 
for teachers from 24 to 30 semester hours. 

9. Permission for out-of-state graduates of 
colleges approved for teacher education 
but not accredited by NCATE to deviate 
from Mississippi's requirements by 12 
semester hours, provided the applicant 
holds a standard teaching certificate 
based on his degree. 

10. Renewal of temporary teaching permits 
on the completion of 6 semester hours 
annually instead of 12 semester hours, 
which is the requirement at present. 


—Bilbo Young 
Supervisor, Teacher Education and 
Certification 
State Department of Education 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Increased Laboratory Experiences 


The School of Education at the University 
of Mississippi has increased the laboratory 
experiences for elementary teachers by in- 
augurating the use of “teacher assistants” in 
the local elementary school. 

Each student, while enrolled in two junior 
courses involved with the teaching of lan- 
guage arts and social studies in the elemen- 
tary school, is required to spend two hours 
each week as a teacher assistant. His experi- 
ences range from grading papers to the help- 
ing of individual children who need special 
attention. Discussion of the experiences are 
conducted in the methods courses. 

—A. W. Scrivner 
Director of Student Teaching 
The University of Mississippi 
University, Mississippi 
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More Full-Time Student Teaching 


The staff of the School of Education at 
Montana State University (Missoula) adopted 
in December 1959 a new plan for secondary 
teacher education including a basic education 
course sequence and a new “professional 
quarter.” 

Courses to be taken are Introduction to 
Education (an orientation), 2 quarter-hours 
credit; Educational Psychology, 4 hours 
credit; Secondary School Teaching Proce- 
dures, 5 hours; Secondary School Teaching, 10 
hours. To complete this sequence, the stu- 
dent (following student teaching) will par- 
ticipate in a 3-hour course relating to his stu- 
dent teaching experience. 

The “professional-quarter” plan, to begin 
in the autumn of 1960, will engage the stu- 
dent in a full-time student-teaching activity 
for six weeks at the beginning of the public- 
school year. Entering the University late in 
the quarter he will enroll in courses planned 
to begin then; these probably will be com- 
prised of guidance, educational measurement, 
and audio-visual aids plus the 3-hour course 
described above. The total number of hours 
in education is 40. 

It is felt that this arrangement is superior 
to that of permitting the student to practice- 
teach at other times during the year and that 
the value of the experience will be enhanced 
by the courses which follow rather than pre- 
cede actual teaching experience. 


—Kenneth V. Lottick 
Associate Professor of Education 
Montana State University 
Missoula, Montana 


Co-operative Study in North Carolina 


In the fall of 1955 the North Carolina State 
Board of Higher Education asked all of the 
state-supported teacher-education institutions 
to undertake a co-operative, inter-institu- 
tional study of teacher-education curricula. 
It was felt that this type of study would not 
only make the findings available on an effec- 
tive basis to other institutions, but would 
also lead to additional findings of merit to 
the total program of teacher education within 
the state. 
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Before any formal organizing or structur- 
ing was begun, the representatives of the 
public-supported institutions decided to in- 
vite the private institutions of the state to 
join them in this study. All but three of these 
accepted the invitation immediately. 

This group has decided to study both the 
qualitative and quantitative aspects of teach- 
er education. It is seeking to determine the 
answers to the following specific questions: 
(1) What kind of teacher-education curricula 
do we now have? (2) What kind of teacher- 
education curricula do we need? (3) What 
steps should be taken by whom in order to 
get the kind of teacher-education curricula 
we thus agree is needed? 

The study is now underway, although 
several phases of it have not yet been struc- 
tured. The study group will have access to 
information which is being gathered by vari- 
ous other study groups within the state. Dr. 
William H. Plemmons, president of Appala- 
chian State Teachers College, is serving as 
chairman of the study group. 


—Neill Scott 
Assistant Professor of Education 
The University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Oklahoma State Commission 
Is Active 


Recent accomplishments of the Oklahoma 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards include the following: (1) 
revision of the elementary-teacher certificate 
program which has now been accepted by the 
State Board of Education; (2) development 
of a new plan for training and certificating 
teacher counselors; (3) development of a 
reciprocity plan for the certification of teach- 
ers based upon accreditation by the NCATE; 
(4) the changing of the rule for charging a 
certificate fee; (5) revision, through special 
study committees, of the criteria and pro- 


cedure for re-evaluating the teachers and 
school-service-personnel certificate programs; 
(6) establishment of a study of selective ad- 
mission and retention of students in teacher 
education by the formation of a special com- 
mittee; (7) appointment of a committee to 
study existing laboratory experiences, in- 
cluding student-teaching practices, available 
to teacher-education students in Oklahoma; 
and (8) sponsorship of the Annual Teacher 
Education Council Conference as a follow-up 
of the National TEPS Conferences. 


—R. B. Johnson 
Executive Secretary, Commission on 
Teacher Education and Certification 
State Department of Education 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Wyoming Teacher Preparation 


On September 1, 1959, 3,772 educators were 
employed. Of this number 1,580 were in 
high-school, junior-high-school, or adminis- 
tration and all had college degrees represent- 
ing four years of work. Five-hundred fifteen 
had more than five years of college prepara- 
tion. 

Two thousand one hundred ninety-two 
were in the elementary school. Of these 
1,394 had more than four years of college, 
with 122 or 9 per cent holding the master’s 
degree. 

Only 798 teachers in Wyoming today lack 
degrees and all of these are in elementary 
education. Nineteen have less than two and 
one-half years of preparation, 187 are com- 
pleting the third year of preparation, and 508 
are in the final year of preparation, with 84 
of these in the last semester of degree prep- 
aration. 

—Henry F. Chadey 

Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
State Department of Education 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 





Are You Ready? 


Current research is pointing the way to automation in education, and it won't be long 
before educators are hearing a lot more about this subject and begin to use some of the 
devices. Are you ready?—Edward Fry, “Teaching Machines: The Coming Automation.” 


Pu Detta Kappan, October 1959, p. 31. 
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THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS: CURRICULUM PROGRAMS 


REPORT OF THE 1959 KANSAS CONFERENCE — 460 Paces — $3.50 

AVAILABLE Now 

This report of the second of a series of three conferences on the co-operative approach 
to the improvement of teacher education considers the over-all undergraduate program, 
including general, professional, and specialized education. In addition to summary 
reports of conference deliberations, the book will include major addresses and descrip- 
tions of outstanding teacher-education programs in more than 40 colleges and universities. 


A MANUAL ON CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS FOR SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL IN THE UNITED STATES 


1959 Epirion — AVAILABLE Now — 208 paces — $3.00 

This is the fifth in the biennial series of the most comprehensive and detailed 
account of certification requirements and policies of the states and territories available. 
Detailed requirements for all certificates and teaching positions of the states and terri- 
tories and a list of institutions approved by the states for teacher education are included. 
Compiled and written by W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, from information 
supplied by members of the National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education 
and Certification. 


THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS: NEW PERSPECTIVES 
REPORT OF THE SECOND BOWLING GREEN CONFERENCE 
1958 — 400 paces — $3.25 


A comprehensive report on the co-operative approach to improvement of teacher educa- 
tion taken at the Thirteenth Annual National Conference on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. Includes four major reports on conference problems—“The 
Purposes of Education—Implications for Teacher Education,” “Elements in the Teacher 
Education Program—Subject-Matter Preparation,” “Elements in the Teacher Education 
Program—Professional Preparation,” and “Putting the Program Together’’—conference 
addresses; state delegation reports; working papers; abstracts of study group reports. 
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